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OUR COVER DESIGN: “My sister, my spouse, is a garden enclosed” 
(Cant. 4:12). This metaphor has been a favorite with the 
Fathers and with the liturgy of both East and West to sig- 
nalize the Blessed Virgin, more particularly her perpetual 
virginity. The fact that it also has been applied traditionally 
to the Church is another illustration of how Mary must be 
understood as the Church’s prototype. 











CHRISTMAS ~H. 
WHO celebrates Christ- 


mas professes thereby that the Son of God was made flesh. If he 
does not believe that mystery, he will be celebrating something else, 
perhaps the winter solstice; but his celebration has nothing to do 
with Christmas. We must be clear on this point. Christianity owes 
it to itself to unmask subtle substitution for what it is. Santa Claus 
is not the harmless old gentleman he seems. He is a retrogression 
into the world of myths. Christmas, on the contrary, is a recognition 
of historical fact. 

The Christmas story does not say: Once upon a time a man and 
woman came to a town, and they found no shelter there, but had 
to spend the night in a stable, where it happened that the woman 
gave birth to a child. It does say: 

In the days of Caesar Augustus a 
decree went forth that a census be taken of the whole world. This first 
census took place while Cyrinus was governor of Syria. And Joseph 
went from Galilee out of the town of Nazareth into Judea to the town 
of David which is called Bethlehem — because he was of the house and 
family of David — to register with Mary his espoused wife, who was 
with child. 

Place and date are clearly stated. The events the Chris- 
mas story telis did not happen anywhere and anywhen, but in a 
definite place on this earth, in the country of the Jews, and at a 
definite point of earth’s time, under the Roman emperor Augustus. 
It is history; indeed, it is the center of history, by which all other 
historical events receive their orientation. It corresponds therefore 
to reality that we reckon time in terms of before and after Christ. 
The history of the world casts its shadows into the stable of Bethle- 
hem, in which shines the Light that illumines that history’s darkness. 
For the birth in the stable is the world’s historical center, and from 
this center all else derives its significance, as presupposition or con- 
sequence. 

To a Christian, therefore, all history is the history of salvation. 
And just as holy Scripture presents the history of Israel as a prepara- 
tion for this focal “fulness of time” (and only if thus interpreted as a 
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preparation, pointing to Christ, does the history of the Old Testa- 
ment become at all intelligible), so likewise did the Christian sense 
of history during medieval times understand the history of non- 
Christian peoples as a preparation for Christ. It placed the Sibyls 
alongside the prophets. And the saying in Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue, 
“Now has come the last age, foretold by the Sibyl; the great se- 
quence of the ages begins anew,” was interpreted by the men of 
the Middle Ages as a prophecy concerning the Christmas Mystery. 

This centrality of Christmas welds the history of nations into a 
unity without which it would fall apart into unconnected and mean- 
ingless “histories.” In other words, it gives direction and meaning 
to history; and its meaning is redemption and transfiguration, or, 
as the Roman Martyrology at Christmas declares, its meaning is 
“the consecration of the world.” 

The Incarnation, accordingly, has the world at its object. Chris- 
tianity is not “a religion of the hereafter,” as a false idealism has 
been trying to persuade us, but it concerns itself precisely with the 
present life and with this world, with the man of flesh and blood. It 
is therefore a monstrous, though not unintelligible, misunderstand- 
ing which prompted the poet Rainer Maria Rilke to accuse Chris- 
tianity of regarding this world as evil. How can such a thing be said 
while Christendom celebrates Christmas and thereby proclaims its 
belief that the Son of God was made flesh and came into this world? 
That He really and truly was made man, flesh of our flesh, bone of 
our bone, was born of Mary the Virgin, and that He became man 
not only for a time, but for all eternity, during which He is exalted 
as the Son of Man at the right hand of the Father? “Every spirit that 
confesses that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh, is of God. And 
every spirit that would dissolve Jesus, is not of God, but is of Anti- 
christ” (1 John 4:2, 3). This pivotal truth of the Christian gospel, 
how tragically it must have been stunted, that a man like Rilke could 
have come to the conclusion: Christianity despises the things of 
earth: the flesh and the world! 

We must face the problem: how could this Christian truth be- 
come so obscured that such a suspicion could even arise? The only 
possible answer is that Christendom itself, though it celebrated and 
continues externally to celebrate Christmas, no longer is really 
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aware of the true depths of the Christmas mystery. Some years ago 
a theologian bluntly declared that Christendom by and large no 
longer lives on the substance of the divine Revelation, but on a 
pitiful residue of natural religion. Perhaps he was not far wrong. 

If we really grasped the import of the mystery of Christmas, we 
would be profoundly shaken — as it was said of the shepherds to 
whom the Christmas message was announced, that “they feared 
exceedingly.” An ancient Father of the Church has said: “It is a 
greater scandal that Jesus was born than that He died.” God has 
become man! We know how for St. Augustine, an heir to Greek 
thought, this proved to be the stumblingblock. That the “Word was 
made flesh and pitched his tent among us,” that, for him, was the 
great scandal. 

But because of this truth, the Christian can not and dare not leave 
the world to itself. If God so loved the world that He spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for the world, the Christian has 
no right to shut himself off from the world — in order to save his 
own soul; he simply cannot save himself without at the same time 
saving the world. Like the Son of God made man, he must take pity 
on the world and carry the light of Christ into the darkness of his 
times. Lighting the lights of the Christmas tree cannot for a Chris- 
tian be a mere pleasant, romantic gesture: it should be the deliber- 
ate acceptance of his mission. 

The mystery of Christmas is the norm of the Church’s activity. 
The Church has not been established for her own sake, but for the 
sake of the world. As the Son of God took on Himself the form of a 
slave in order to redeem the world, so the Church too must “empty” 
herself that in the form of a slave she may serve the world. She may 
not separate herself from the world, but, following the norm of the 
Incarnation, she must ever again and ever anew put on the lowly 
form of a servant, and enter into the world without becoming con- 
formed to it. She must enter into the world as the leaven into the 
dough. Christianity has no right to wish to live apart; it was the 
Pharisees who withdrew themselves from the common folk. 

Wherever Christianity shows signs of new life today, it is be- 
cause new ways are being sought to realize in the here and now this 
norm of Incarnation. All too often it has seemed as if the Church 
were content to exist alongside the world, as if she had for- 
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gotten what an early Christian document voices so incompar- 
ably well: 

The distinction between Christians and other men is neither 
in country, nor language, nor custom. For they do not settle in cities of 
their own, nor do they use any strange variety of dialect, nor cultivate 
an eccentric manner of life. . . . Yet while they dwell in both Greek 
and barbarian cities and follow the local customs as to clothing, food 
and mode of life in general, the whole tenor of their manner of living 
distinguishes it as worthy of admiration and admittedly extraordinary. 
. . . They take part in everything as citizens and put up with every- 
thing as foreigners. Every foreign country is their home, and every 
home is to them a foreign country. . . . Their lot is cast ‘in the flesh,’ 
yet they live not ‘according to the flesh.’ They live on earth, but their 
way of life is heavenly (Epistle to Diognetus, 5; early second century). 


In a word, Christmas is a serious business. The mystery of be- 
coming flesh is inseparable from the mystery of the Cross. Christian 
sentiment by preference clings to the thought of the crib; it loves 
to be stirred by the helpless Child of Bethlehem. Even unbelievers 
are still deeply moved by the story. But Christmas must do more 
than stir emotions. There is a remarkable Christmas story in the 
Bible, in St. John’s Apocalypse. It is a portrayal of the Christmas 
mystery to which very many of us rarely if ever advert. Permit me 
to quote a few verses: 

And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon was under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars. And being with child, she cried out in her 
travail and was in the anguish of her delivery. . . . And the dragon 
stood before the woman who was about to bring forth, that when she 
had brought forth he might devour her son. And she brought forth a 
male child, who is to rule all the nations with a rod of iron; and her 
child was caught up to God and to his throne (Apocalypse 12:1-5). 


Such is Christmas. The Light descends into the darkness, and 
always it would seem as if the darkness were about to “devour” the 
Light. But do not be afraid! God rescued the Child out of the hand 
of Herod and made Him king. Therefore let us rejoice, for “I bring 
you good news of great joy which shall be to all the people: for 
today in the town of David a Savior has been born to you, who is 
Christ the Lord.” 


Robert Grosche 
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TO KNOW HIM WHOM WE ALREADY 
KNOW 


MENTIONED in an introductory article that the 
versicles of Lauds and Vespers are the main devout ejaculations 
for each season. Now the feast of Christmas provides but a single 
versicle which is repeated both at the morning and the evening hour. 
Is this an intentional procedure or an accident? In any event, 
whether it just happened or whether it was deliberate, the repetition 
of the same versicle should make it more significant to us. We find, 
however, at the hour of None, another versicle which is profusely 
used by the Church on various occasions: one which admirably 
completes the meaning of the other verse. 

Before proceeding further, let us read the two versicles in natural 
sequence. The first emphatically proclaims a message, namely, that 
the knowledge of Christ is the salvation of all peoples, and par- 
ticularly of all Christians. The second is perhaps more explicit: 
Christ came in the garb of our flesh to establish His abiding in our 
souls. And it is in this “abiding” that we shall truly know Him. 


¥. The Lord hath made known, alleluia, 
Ry. His salvation, alleluia (Lauds and Vespers). 


¥. The Word was made flesh, alleluia, 
ky. And He dwelt among us, alleluia (None). 


Is it not true that, somehow, these versicles sound like an unneces- 
sary repetition of what we have known all the time? Christians from 
birth as we are, we recall that the name of Jesus was the very first 
whispered to us by our mother, and that the picture of the boy 
Jesus was one of our early fascinations. Gradually the story of His 
life was told and retold as the epic of the greatest of heroes; and 
there was much concern shown that we should learn to worship 
Him. Thus, when the time came, the bliss of receiving Him in our 
first Communion seemed the most natural acquaintance. I remem- 
ber having felt so happy on that morning of June that I wanted to 
die in order to be with Him. Now that we have grown up, now that 
some of us have had the privilege of learning something of the theo- 
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logical secrets which there are to be learned about Him, and now 
that we are conscious of having been His loyal followers all along, 
we are inclined to feel that the versicles do not respond to the actual 
degree of our knowledge of Chiist. 

This is, however, but a delusion; and the Church in no way 
agrees with our way of thinking. From year to year, since the fa- 
miliar event which came to pass at Bethlehem, she repeats, boldly 
and insistently, the initial paradox. We are again invited to know 
Christ — as though we had never known Him. In spite of an en- 
riched revelation, in spite of all theological enlightenment, in spite 
of all the books written about Christ, in spite of the progress of 
Christian centuries, in spite of our previous personal acquaintance, 
the message which at Christmas reveals Christ to the world is again 
new to everyone. 

In its sober conciseness, the first versicle projects the figure of 
Christ upon the world: a figure ever unknown and ever new. This 
is the figure of Him who fulfills a long history of preparation and 
who initiates a new world. To know this, in a very personal way, 
is to make of Christmas not just another holiday, or even a holy day, 
but a new starting point in our own spiritual history. To “make 
Christ known” to our selves again is to make the knowledge of Him 
so real that it transforms our living. As we grow older, we become 
aware of how far removed we still are from the fulness of “knowing 
Christ”; the Church, our wise mother, urges us therefore to start 
all over again. 

It may be argued with good reason that the world at large is now 
further away from knowing Christ than even at the time of His com- 
ing; for our own time is the day of apostasy. If the paganism of old 
was supinely yearning for hypothetic gods, it was at least yearning, 
and the desire for salvation remained alive. The international chaos 
of the present era arose, in all its ugliness, from the very ranks of 
Christendom; and, strange to say, the theory which now relegates 
Christ into the realm of subjective myth is the last consequence of 
the veering away of those who knew Him. 

When I say this, I am well aware that a victorious Christ con- 
tinues to illumine innumerable souls; but I am also cognizant of 
the fact that the spiritual climate of our day is definitely hostile to 
the diffusion of His brightness. Christ is not so much attacked as He 
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is ignored or simply erased from the human mind. Even for us, 
the members of His Mystical Body, it has become positively more 
difficult to know Him. The sources of knowledge remain intact, but 
there is an undercurrent, often insidious and again aggressive, 
which may prevent us from concentrating our full attention on Him, 
or to experience His omnipresence in the rapid course of our life. 
The versicle is the thunderbolt that our souls need to arouse the 
desire to know Him. 

There are several ways of knowing. Leaving aside philosophical 
considerations, we may learn from universal experience what “to 
know” a person means. To know a person is first of all to be con- 
scious of the fact of his existence. Everyone believes that through 
the reactions of our senses and the reflection of our mind, we may 
arrive at an irrefutable evidence, and this evidence constitutes our 
first relation with that person. As we shall see, God showed an in- 
finite respect for our right to factual evidence when He “made 
Christ known.” Hence, the versicle proclaims Christ’s coming as an 
historical and central fact in no uncertain terms. 

Secondly, human experience teaches us also that persons whom 
we come to know exercise on us a peculiar influence. The technique 
of modern publicity is fully conscious of this and loses no oppor- 
tunity to capitalize upon it: either through the printed word or 
vocally, through the radio or television. So great is the personal ap- 
peal thus artificially created that it makes people unconsciously 
adapt their thinking or the conduct of their lives after the pattern 
visualized in the publicized person. That procedure is often, in 
human affairs, a sort of sorcery. It becomes the irresistible attrac- 
tion of truth where Christ is concerned. The versicle does not recall 
His advent as a fact to be recorded, but as an event which will de- 
cide thereafter the outcome of all human life. 

Further, the knowledge of a person may impel us to seek associa- 
tion with him. We may want a living contact, a mutual communica- 
tion of some sort. This partly explains the craze of fan letters, the 
request for an autograph from an artist or even (of all people) 
from such heroes of sport as wrestlers, or again the privilege of 
being socially introduced. At this point, knowledge becomes in 
some way a sharing of life. This is the way we think of our friends; 
not necessarily our intimate friends, but also our social friends. 
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This is how clubs, guilds, unions, groups of all sorts arise. And so, 
similarly, once Christ is known, once His influence is felt, He can 
no longer remain outside the orbit of our life ; to be associated with 
Him becomes imperative. And this association is nothing less than 
to be saved by Him and led by Him into eternal life. 

Human knowledge can go no further; and yet, it can, insofar as 
the knowledge of Christ is concerned. Beyond the three ways men- 
tioned above, there is another way, that which incorporates us or 
identifies us with the object of our knowledge. To know Christ in 
this way means a certain fusion between Himself and us; we know 
Him so deeply that He becomes what we are, and we become what 
He is. This last way of knowing Christ is mainly what is meant in 
the message of the first versicle: if Christ is truly “made known to 
us,” then we will be more identified with Him than heretofore. 

Hearing this, the world around us scoffs, for it accepts no facts 
not ascertained by scientific observation. And are we ourselves not 
often cowardly fearful, in practical living, that being incorporated 
into Christ is but an illusion? 

In her Christmas challenge, however, the Church vindicates for 
God the right to impart to the soul a knowledge which is immeasur- 
ably superior to empirical knowledge. To thus know Christ by His 
abiding in us is not a denial but an outgrowth of knowledge: the 
fact is used in order to reach far beyond its limits. Once more, this 
year as every year, Christ is made known to us; that is, beyond 
charming remembrances, He is made present to our hearts. 

Let us substantiate what has been said about the full knowledge 
of Christ by the very words of divine revelation. The night before 
His passion, in the course of an intimate prayer recorded by the 
Evangelist, Christ addressed His Father: “Now this is eternal life: 
that they may know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou has sent. . . . The words which thou gavest me, I have given 
to them. And they have received them and have known in very deed 
that I came out of thee . . . and now I come to thee; and these 
things I speak in the world, that they have my joy filled in them- 
selves . . . that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and 
I in thee; that they may also be one in us. . . .” 

From the foregoing quotation it is evident that, in the mind of 
Christ, knowledge, joy, and abiding in Him as in the Father are but 
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one single final experience. I say “final” because, in the divine 
words, such knowledge is identified with eternal life. Is it necessary 
to remark that this knowledge must be a transcendent and formid- 
able experience, if it is adequate to create a happiness which will 
have no end? To the human mind, ceaselessly bored with all its 
knowledge and its empty satisfactions, the promise is a challenge. 
To the believer, Christ’s demand is a certainty ; and he humbly bows 
before the evidence which escapes the reaches of a purely human 
knowledge. If this is the case, it would be most foolhardy to presume 
that we may reach the final vision without being gradually initiated 
into the bliss of “knowing Christ.” Jesus Himself makes this very 
clear when he asks the Father that those whom He is about to leave 
in this world which “does not (want to) know” may live “in His 
joy.” 

John, who recorded this final prayer, explained it at length in 
one of his letters: it is the vision initiated by faith. In other words, 
we now begin to know what we are destined to see, not in the way 
of scientific knowledge, but in the mystery of Christian contempla- 
tion. A quotation from his first letter will help to make clear what it 
really is to “know Christ.” “The Life was made known . . . the 
Life Eternal which was the Father and hath appeared to us . . 
that our fellowship may be with the Father and with his Son Jesus 
Christ. . . . If we say that we have fellowship with him and walk 
in darkness, we lie and do not speak the truth. . . . He that saith 
he abideth in him ought himself also to walk even as he walked. 
. . . I write unto you, fathers, because you have known him who 
is from the beginning; I write unto you, little ones, because you have 
known the Father; I write unto you, young men, because the word 
of God abideth in you. . . . If that abide in you which you have 
heard from the beginning, you also shall abide in the Son and in 
the Father. . . . And this is the promise which he hath promised 
us, life everlasting.” 

Several conclusions immediately suggest themselves. The knowl- 
edge which St. John speaks of is, under no circumstances, a purely 
empirical one; rather, it is identified in a mysterious way with the 
abiding of God in us through Christ. Neither can it be conceived as 
an idle illusion, for the knowledge of Christ is the potent factor 
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which is to separate us from sin and make us holy and, ultimately, 
transfer us into eternal life. 

Lastly, this abiding of Christ is not an experience reserved for 
the few ; it is the vocation of Christians of all ages. Thus the mystical 
heights revealed by the Apostle rejoin our practical living from day 
to day. The apostle Paul, in one of his most masterful pages, writes 
to the Ephesians on the same subject with an exceptional insight. 
I quote in part: “To me was given this grace: to preach among the 
Gentiles the inexplorable riches of the Christ, and to spread en- 
lightenment as to what is the plan of the mystery hidden for ages 
in God. . . . I kneel before the Father . . . that the Christ may 
dwell in your hearts through faith . . . that you may be able to 
comprehend what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
to gain, that is, an idea of the love of the Christ which surpasses 
knowledge : to the end that you may be filled unto all the plenitude 
of God.” May I single out again such words as enlightenment, faith, 
comprehend, idea; and on the other hand, riches, mystery, dwell, 
love, plenitude. In the mind of Paul, it is all one in this sense: the 
knowledge of Christ inevitably reaches an abiding in God. On this 
point he has no doubts whatsoever ; and it is the ideal which, preach- 
ing to converts, he proposes to all Christians. 

Now, read again or, rather, pray the first versicle; and in its 
simple words, an immense perspective will open itself before you. 
And, seeing it, you will long for that “knowledge of Christ” through 
which we “abide in the Father.” 

I fear that, for having in some way identified a living knowledge 
of Christ with His abiding in us, I may be accused of dangerous 
pietism. Yet the experience of souls whose mysticism the Church 
has always recognized would confirm the solidity of the doctrine 
which the first versicle proclaims. But even the testimony of the 
mystics is not the revealed truth. However desirable Christ’s abiding 
in us may be, it is evident that man can never demand it. He may 
long for it, and he positively did since the Fall, after the promise 
made to him at the gate of Paradise. God kept His promises and 
realized it as a fact, a human fact ascertained for all mankind: “The 
Word was made flesh.” 

Of all the facts of history, the story of Bethlehem has survived all 
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others, even among those who do not believe that the Babe was 
God in the flesh ; and its well-known details are a universal delight. 
The birth of Him who was called Jesus from on high is simple, but 
contains a great promise. Two groups of witnesses are as far apart 
as they could be, and they tell the story in a very different way. 
Their testimony is as imperative, however, as it is unshakable. The 
main aspect of the fact is that behind the ordinary happening of an 
infant’s birth, something extraordinary is concealed, yet, transpar- 
ent. On that very day, the gigantic course which the Boy will trace, 
when grown into manhood, is already perceptible. The series of 
wonders to follow has, as it were, its preview in the tiny Crib. 

Yet the cradle of Christ is infinitely more than a preview; it fore- 
tells and it radiates a mystery, the mystery of the abiding. Let us 
thank the Father for having made it a recognizable fact, visible and 
tangible in the birth of the Child. God thus preserved our liberty 
from being deceived. Jean du Plessis in his remarkable book The 
Human Caravan makes this point very clear; and I would like to 
quote him at random: “Religions conceal a fundamental resem- 
blance of structure — they all tend to be modes of worship arisipg 
out of a doctrine. . . . Roman Catholicism offers to us a structure 
which is fully and radically different: it is a historic religion and 
there is none like it. . . . The important thing is that the evidence 
bears upon facts, not facts within the mind, but exterior facts. . . . 
Here now is the central fact: Christ who was announced by the 
Prophets and was born in Bethlehem,” etc. 

What makes this unique fact a mystery? The second versicle bor- 
rows the words of St. John the Apostle to tell it: “The Word was 
made flesh, and He abideth in us.” Two mysteries are revealed in a 
single sentence, two mysteries which are correlated as one: Christ’s 
own abiding in the flesh, and then our own abiding in Him. This is 
what we are to see with the evidence of faith. 

Take along your versicles, dear reader, and kneel frequently at 
the Crib during the coming season. You need not stay very long, but 
take the time to look, and to look well. This fact, commemorated 
after two thousand years, made you what you are and decided what 
you will be forever. Rest awhile by the Crib and there contrast the 
radiant and peaceful lying down of the Infant God with the futility 
of all human endeavor. Then, once again, ask yourself in wonder 
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what it should mean to you. In the calm of this holy night, you will 
hear in your heart the ringing of these words: “The Word made 
flesh abides in you.” This sentence is the one which has changed 
the course of the world; it should transform you into a Catholic 
intimately united to Christ. 

The first part of the versicle immediately sugests the mystery ; for 
it is self-evident that, if God became flesh, He Himself had nothing 
to gain thereby. For God to accept to be made one personal being 
with man’s fallen nature could only mean His design to take fuller 
possession of man. It would be wholly unsatisfactory to think that 
Christ’s birth is just another but more potent means for God to 
make Himself known, unless we admit that this knowledge is 
intended to bring us closer to Him. God became man in order 
that we could become, in a limited but real measure, as God Him- 
self is. 

No matter from what angle we look silently at the Crib, we see 
an “abiding,” the abiding of God in the soul of man. This abiding 
is both a fact and a mystery: a fact because it is unmistakably evi- 
dent in the birth of the Child; a mystery also because it transcends 
all that human knowledge can deduce from its experience. Before 
the Crib, we face the supreme abiding of God in the flesh. At once, 
the nature of man becomes the full possession of Him who, in His 
later years, will present Himself to the world as the Son of God. 
This is the first and the supreme abiding. God grant that it may be 
a staggering fact to us all during this season of Christmas. 

Did God abide in His Son alone, and did He mean that we should 
adore His presence in the Child, without any hope that we might 
share in the sublime privilege? If one should doubt that the abiding 
of Christ in the Father is the premise of our own abiding in Him, let 
the versicle reassure us. For the second part says: as the Word was 
made flesh, so the Word made flesh abideth in us. The Son of God 
took possession of His human nature in order that He might take 
possession of ours. Seen as God wanted us to know it, the birth of 
the divine Child is the inauguration of our abiding in Him. And it 
would indeed be of little avail that we should recognize the mystery 
of the Incarnation without becoming more conscious of the marvel- 
ous incorporation it accomplishes in ourselves. 

You may wonder why I wrote at such length about this mystery. 
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The New Testament is the most magnificent illustration of it; and, 
in recent years, religious literature has increasingly brought back the 
figure of our divine Lord to the attention of the Christian world. 
Yet I cannot free myself from a certain suspicion that Christ re- 
mains for many a figure more to be admired and, at best, followed, 
than the Person through whom they truly live. The mystery of 
Christmas is that the Christian is alive, spiritually, in another per- 
son, namely, the person of Christ Himself.. If you think that I ex- 
aggerate, read the secret prayer of the first Mass of the feast of the 
Nativity. I quote: “That we may be found conformed to Him, in 
whom our being is united to Thee.” 

No one should feel dispensed, in this happy season, from thus 
reconsidering himself before the Christ Child. Certainly not the 
priest. The Master, explaining the priesthood to His apostles, called 
them His “friends ;” there is none for whom abiding in Christ should 
have a deeper meaning. The priest is truly priest when, in the meas- 
ure of God’s grace, he can say of himself that he feels as another 
Christ. This is the more important because, as Cardinal Suhard so 
well wrote, he is to bear Christ “among men.” Nor is this a mere the- 
ological knowledge; it is priestly mysticism. The same holds true of 
religious. Did they not leave behind great human privileges in order 
to have a clearer view of Christ and to ascend closer to Him? No 
rule automatically assures them of the intimate union which they 
seek, unless they open their souls to the penetration of the mystery 
of Christ. Only then do they realize in themselves to the highest de- 
gree what St. Paul says of all Christians: “I have espoused you all, 
as virgins, to Christ, the one Bridegroom.” 

I hope that my confreres both in religion and in the priesthood 
will not resent advice given to them by one who is as much in need 
of it as they. For I am mindful that, at the time when Abbot Marmi- 
on was restoring this doctrine which, in my younger years, had been 
almost forsaken, intellectual circles, whether priestly or religious, 
were the ones to voice adverse criticism. Today we begin to know 
better, and the works of Marmion, which are nothing else than a 
refreshing of Pauline theology, have comforted countless frustrated 
souls. 

I am especially sympathetic, in regard to Christ’s abiding, to two 
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classes of Christians: the young people and the working man. Do 
you recall one of the Master’s prayers, thanking His Father for hav- 
ing hidden “these things” from the wise and prudent, and for having 
revealed them to the “little ones”? Is not this an indication that the 
“mystery of the abiding,” which at first appears inaccessible except 
to a few, is the universal privilege of all Christians and, particularly, 
of those whose humble lives do not favor advanced knowledge? 
On Christmas night God broke once for all the pride of human 
knowledge. He respected the human mind while He made the birth 
of His Son a luminous fact; but He revealed the fulness of the mys- 
tery only to those who would “admire.” This is all that the shepherds 
did ; and in them Christ established His first abode. 

In order that Christmas may be the day of abiding to our children 
and to our working people, we, their chosen leaders, may have to 
change our minds. I cannot help but distrust the trend emanating 
from the offices and the workshops of Catholic educators, according 
to which the religious education of the child becomes increasingly 
an intellectual process. May I mention, as an ultimate expression of 
this, a demonstration in a second grade wherein the pupils were 
taught to distinguish between the natural and the supernatural or- 
der. It is not necessary that the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, as desirable as it may be for the student to the priesthood, 
should be imposed as the norm of knowledge for the young. To 
know, for them, is to admire and to love, that is, to abide. 

I am waiting for the book which, starting with the Promise, and 
seasoned with appropriate psalms, will lead the child to the Crib. 
Once there, let us withdraw, that our young people may admire. 
The Divine Infant alone will tell them who He is, and that to know 
Him is to abide in Him as a little saint. Almost twenty years ago Fr. 
Virgil Michel and the Dominican Sisters of Marywood inaugurated 
the Christ-Life Series. It did not receive the welcome it deserved, 
because it came too early; there were at the time too few teachers 
who placed abiding in Christ above just knowing Him. The time is 
ripe for the generation of teachers who believe that the soul of the 
young is one of the preferred abodes of Christ. 

After the young, working people are the chosen guests at the 
Crib; and the shepherds are their authentic ancestors. Today the 
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majority of Christians belong to that class; they serve, for their liveli- 
hood, the altar of commerce and of industry. So great is the pressure 
exercised upon them that there is little time, if any, to journey to the 
Crib. In the tragic gap which has separated the priesthood from the 
flock, in the attitude of superiority which has estranged the laity to 
the religious, the working class has practically been abandoned to 
drift away into ignorance of the mystery of Christ. I have heard 
priests most devoted to their pastoral work deplore the fact that, 
for the greater part, the flock had no longer an understanding of 
what it is all about. I would not dare to think where the responsibil- 
ity for this tragedy lies ; but I firmly believe that we must seek a rem- 
edy. 

The first remedy is a change of attitude among priests and reli- 
gious. Is it not true that, in general, we have classed ourselves into a 
sort of religious aristocracy, as if we were the only people capable of 
and called to the understanding of what Christian life is? More pos- 
itively, it is our mission to preach and to make the mystery of abid- 
ing a reality for all classes and, particularly, the most humble ones. 

Christ does not demand an intellectual background; He prefers 
the unassuming simplicity of the shepherd. Why don’t we stop la- 
menting that our people are so stupid and arouse in them an admira- 
tion for the “Word who lives in them” instead? For instance, after 
the manner of a young curate friend of mine who explained the 
heights of St. John’s letters to working girls on retreat. Why don’t 
we openly and frankly give a more definite spiritual turn to our or- 
ganizations? Could we not take care of our material and social 
needs in such a way that our problems will find their ultimate solu- 
tion in the abiding of Christ? Lastly, why are we so loath to restore, 
among all things, the full participation of working people in the cele- 
bration of the eucharistic Sacrifice whereby all Chirstians, regard- 
less of human conditions, are brought to the most intimate abiding 
in Christ? 

Once more, Christmas is here. Every day, at Lauds and at Ves- 
pers, priests and monastic choirs will pray the versicles for the 
whole of Christendom. May their prayer re-echo in the hearts of 
the masses whose life is heavy with the burden of this world, and 
obtain for them the grace of all graces, abiding in the God-Child. 
Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. 
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NOTHING WITHOUT A PRIEST - 
HERE is 


a maxim in Catholic Action parlance which goes something like 
this: “Everything by themselves. Nothing without a priest.” It refers, 
of course, to the relationship between laity and clergy in the work 
of Catholic Action. It underlines how essential it is to any lay aposto- 
late that both priests and laity be involved. 

To bring priests and laity together, however, into a working 
relationship, is the first and foremost task we face in the United 
States. There has been a noticeable temptation among young 
and zealous lay people to despair at the paucity of C.A. chap- 
lains. Meanwhile, our priests, particularly in large urban parishes, 
are asking: Where are all these lay apostles? They haven’t 
found them anywhere in the parish. We have a real problem 
here. Let’s face it. 

I speak out of self-criticism when I say that too often our lay 
apostles have been too choosy in choosing priests. In our en- 
thusiasm to change the world, we have too often tried to create 
priests in our own image before having anything to do with them 
in an apostolate. Unless Father John has read a certain number 
of Catholic Action classics, unless he subscribes to certain avant- 
garde magazines, unless he has attended certain Catholic Action 
study weeks or liturgical conferences, and unless he holds certain 
political positions on McCarthyism, the United Nations, F.E.P.C., 
Aid to Europe, Farm Parity, and so on, we have tended to “write 
him off” as a man unsuited to our needs. We have demanded 
of our parish priests that they have the experience of an Abbé 
Michonneau, the vision of a Cardinal Suhard, the theological 
background of a de Lubac, or the pastoral know-how of a Mon- 
signor Hellriegel. In short, we have set some high standards 
for the parish curate. 

On the other hand, how often our priests want only docile, 
clerical assistants from among the laity. They want someone to 
shovel snow, count the collection, arrange a Holy Name break- 
fast, or coach the eighth grade team. This is too often the 
priest’s idea of a lay apostle. Should the laity involve themselves 
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in any of these activities, the good pastor sits back and says, “Ah, 
this is Catholic Action.” But if the pastor must pay a janitor 
to do all these odd jobs, it is no longer Catholic Action, but 
“maintenance.” 


It is useless to ignore the problem, for it is a very real one 
which has caused a lack of respect on both sides. Good, zealous 
priests have gone sour on the lay and the liturgical apostolates 
because of the kind of “down-the-nose” screening we have given 
them. On the other hand, no layman wants to be “Father’s little 
helper,” or what one priest has called, “a half-baked priest.” The 
need for genuine respect and collaboration—in a spirit of mu- 
tual trust and friendship—is too great to allow misconceptions 
on the part of both laity and clergy to become a stumblingblock. 

Let’s be realistic. The clergy and the laity are in the Church 
together. Both have an urgent job to do. They need each 
other. Can’t we revise our standards a little, then set to work? 
In Catholic Action, much has been written about the elusive “ideal 
leader,” whom no one has ever met. The “ideal chaplain” is just 
as rare. In the apostolate we never work under ideal circum- 
stances, but in human situations, out of which we must bring 
good results. 

Like St. Paul, all of us—priests and laity—can say that we 
do the things we don’t want to do, and we do not do the things 
we want to do. No matter what the obstacles. I have yet to see 
a situation in which priests and laity worked together where God 
did not confer some special graces on both and where the ex- 
perience was not a revealing and an enriching one for both. Let 
us, therefore, take an optimistic view: something good will come 
about, if only we try to work together. The Holy Spirit has his 
own dialectic, of which priests and laity are the subject. Every- 
thing that has ever been accomplished by the Church has been 
done through those human, fragile instruments known as priests 
and laity. 

Perhaps you have noticed that there is a kind of esoteric ten- 
dency among our generation of “enlightened” laymen to “rah 
rah” the whiskey priest, the shirt sleeve priest, the worker priest, 
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the political priest, the “one of the boys” priest. There is some- 
thing democratic about it all. 

I am being honest when I say that I myself have anathema- 
tized the “pro-McCarthy” priest and canonized the “priest- 
worker.” I actually got emotional about it all. But I wonder 
sometimes if perhaps I have not created a priest to my own liking. 
Perhaps somewhere I have lost the notion of what it means to 
be “priest,” without all the man-made adjectives. The Christ I 
envision walking the streets of the racially-tense South Side of 
Chicago—how much is He Christ and how much is He me? 

Humanly speaking, politics were not Christ’s profession. He 
came to give testimony to His heavenly Father, to minister to 
the sick and to sinners, to preach the New Law, to establish a 
Church. Had Christ preached politics, He would have had 
no apostles. I know of nowhere in the Gospels where His polit- 
ical convictions are set forth. 

To say that Christ would have been a Democrat is nonsense. 
To say that He was concerned about the dignity and the needs 
of men is true. Christ was the ideal Priest, the High Priest; and 
it is His concept of the priesthood which the Church has carried 
down through the years in all her efforts to form men, set aside 
by order of the Holy Spirit, to continue the work of Christ. 

What priests believe politically is not essential to the priesthood. 
It cannot be the test by which laymen judge priests. Nor can it 
be the function of the priest to impose his political opinions on 
the laity. It disturbs me when priests enter publicly and whole- 
heartedly into political debates, because I feel this is not their 
field of authority or competence. It disturbs me when Catholic 
publications, edited by clergy, grind political axes. The sin is 
no less than that of an Einstein, the scientist, lecturing about 
God. 

And yet almost paradoxically, I am equally disturbed when 
priests remain silent on issues where man’s dignity is outraged. 
I cannot comprehend how priests can close their eyes to injustice. 
to interracial problems, to destitution, whether here or abroad, 
to attacks on man’s freedom. 

As a prophet, that is, as an interpreter of the Word of God 
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among men—whether the Word of God comes from the Bible or 
from papal encyclicals—the priest must continually preach it and 
live it among men. It will be up to man to make his own politi- 
cal decisions, in the light of his own Christian conscience; but it 
is the role of the priest to teach the Word of God and to form 
the Christian conscience. 

I believe with Mauriac who writes: “I confess that it does not 
interest me in the least to know what my friends in (holy) orders 
think about the Marshall Plan, the revolution in technics, or the 
crisis of the French cinema. They are the last whose opinion on 
these problems matters to me. . . . Oh! how avidly I 
would listen to them if they spoke to me of the Son of God, not 
as theologians, not as sociologists, but as those who see, who 
touch the resurrected Christ!” 

Neither do I care one iota whether or not this or that priest 
overflows with personality; whether he is handsome or homely; 
whether he talks the language of the pool hall among youth or 
the language of erudition among intellectuals. I don’t care 
whether he stutters when he preaches or inspires when he intones 
the Gloria. My mind and my heart listen only for the Word of 
God, for the language of the love of God. 

I may like or dislike a priest as a man. I may accept him 
or reject him as a personal friend, perhaps because of the tone 
of his voice or the way he combs his hair. But when I judge 
him as a priest, all this should mean nothing. The man I ask 
to hear my sins, marry me, celebrate a Mass, give me the Bread 
of Life, impart to me the Holy Spirit, make me a child of God— 
that man needs only to be a priest: a man empowered to keep 
men in touch with the divine life. 

Beyond sacramental relationships priests will always be men 
plunged into the life of men, conditioned by the life around them, 
and this very conditioning will probably take place without their 
suspecting it, just as we are conditioned. But even more than this, the 
priest must be conditioned by the Word of God, more so than the 
rest of us, and by deliberate choice, for it is through him that the 
Word of God will come to us, as little contaminated as possible by 
the human instrument which communicates it. 

The Word of God given expression by a strong personality 
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could strike home more directly than the Word of God passed 
from a priest to man without having been touched by zeal and 
sincerity. St. Paul was bald-headed and bandy-legged, and ac- 
cording to most authorities not an expert at style or language. 
Yet his personality, his zeal, his conviction so stamped his work 
that he remains one of the most powerful letter-writers of all 
times. The Word of God that came through St. Paul and through 
the four evangelists bore the individual stamp of each, their back- 
ground and experience. 

We must never forget that politics and personality are not ends 
in themselves. If they are useful at all, it is to underline the 
Word of God, contemporize it, filter it. They are at the service 
of the priesthood, not the other way around. 

If priests were only priests and not men, there would never 
be an anti-clericalism. Whatever resentment there exists against 
priests has come about because priests are men. The tragedy is, 
in every instance of anti-clericalism, that either the priest acted 
as though he were only a man, or the layman lost sight of the 
essence of the priesthood. The error in anti-clericalism has been 
to over-emphasize the “man” and de-emphasize the “priest.” 

It is a temptation we face today, when the laity are viewing 
the Church auto-critically. Auto-criticism is essential for renew- 
al and growth, but when it happens within the Church, we must 
never lose sight of the transcendental aspects, the mystical aspects, 
which by far outweigh all her institutional shortcomings. The 
Church is divine as well as human. It is easy to criticize her 
human side, for this is the side our senses perceive and our expe- 
rience knows. In becoming too preoccupied with the human im- 
perfections, we lose sight of the Mystery of the Church—the 
Christ-side of the Church, the Priest-side of the Church. 

Jean Lacroix has advised us well that “we have a right, and 
sometimes indeed a duty, to denounce the errors of our Church, 
but with the explicit reservation of first living her life and re- 
forming her from within.” The great temptation in anti-clerical- 
ism would be to detach oneself sociologically from the Christian 
environment. Auto-criticism must always be motivated by a 
tender love of the Church, not by a relish at discovering faults. 

A great deal of misunderstanding between laity and clergy can 
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be avoided and a real basis for collaboration can be established 
if we make an effort, in the first instance, to understand the 
nature of both states of life. 

In an excellent article on “What is a Layman?”, Father 
Yves Congar, O.P., points out that already in the third century, the 
three states of clergy, laity, and monks were given canonical 
existence. The lay state is defined as that of a Christian who 
sanctifies himself in the midst of the world. Whereas, the state 
of the cleric is defined by reference to the office conferred on him 
at ordination: service at the altar and religious ministry of the 
people. And the state of the monk is defined not by office but by 
his way of life: a life separated from the world and lived as 
completely as possible for God. 

By the time of Gratian (thirteenth century), the three-fold 
diversity had given way to a two-fold division—clergy (which 
included monks) and laity. Father Congar addresses his remarks 
to this division. As members of the people of God, the laity, as 
well as the clergy, are ordered to the direct heritage of the saints. 
But the laity do not live simply and exclusively for the things of 
heaven; and though they are Christians, they exert only a very 
limited power over the strictly ecclesiastical means of life in Christ, 
for these are the sphere of the clergy. 

Although called to the same inheritance, the laity are to attain 
their end without withdrawing themselves from the march of the 
world’s history. They are to accomplish the work of God in the 
world. The laity are in the world as Christians, to produce there 
the work of God, inasmuch as that work must be produced in 
and through the works of the world. The layman must engage 
himself in the world. 

Given this special function within the Church, the laity, in the 
words of Father Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., cannot be considered 
as an anonymous and common mass which has been asked to 
accept with resignation and passivity the teachings and directions 
of the Church. No, the laity, like the clergy, have a personal 
vocation within the Catholic Church. 

Father Congar makes a second point. He says the layman is 
a man for whom the reality of things in themselves exists and is 
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of interest. Not so the cleric, for whom things are of interest on 
account of their relation to God. By his state in life, the cleric 
represents the transcendent relations of things to their principle 
and end. He runs the risk, says Father Congar, of forgetting that 
these things do exist in themselves. To illustrate this, take 
science or art. The cleric, by always relating these to God, risks 
denying their essential nature, their own legitimate reason for 
existence. Recall the treatment of Galileo, given him in the name 
of revelation—really in the name of certain fixed ideas mistakenly 
identified with revealed truth and sane philosophy. Or recall 
how many priests, conditioned by what is known as “religious 
art,” ridicule the whole field of modern art. 

The layman takes this position. Believing in God, he yet wants 
to be allowed to believe in things, to respect nature, her laws and 
her demands. He believes that he, like the great majority of men, 
must go to God the long way, without by-passing the world and 
history. 

“For a layman is a man for whom things exist, for whom the 
truth of things is not swallowed up and destroyed by reference to 
a higher principle,’ writes Father Congar. I always like to think 
of St. Thomas More at this point. He was a layman, a lawyer, 
a competent lawyer, the best of his times. He respected the 
nature of his lay state, the nature of law, its processes. He did 
not twist it for any propagandist purposes; nor did he sacrifice 
respect for it or competence in it because he believed in God. 
He did not by-pass the world to go to God, but because he was 
a layman, a man whose sanctification was to come through par- 
ticipation in the world, he took the long way — through legal work, 
political life, family. life, in sum, through a life plunged into the 
world; and by the long way, he achieved sanctity and beatifica- 
tion. 

This is tremendously important for us. I have often heard 
with some dismay Catholic Action leaders, as well as clergy, take 
a kind of anti-intellectual approach to life in the world, an ap- 
proach by which they denied the nature of things. They would 
exhort laymen not to waste their time with professions, with 
studies, with science, with art, with political or civic activity, but 
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instead enter some charitable work or give themselves to some 
Catholic activity. This has always seemed a complete denial of | 
what it means to be a layman, for it is through the world that | 


the layman must work and achieve sanctification. If he wants to 
separate himself from the world, that is his privilege, and the 
Church is calling just such men to the religious life. But once 
a layman, he can take no short-cuts. 

Here I think we get at the very heart of a lay spirituality. 
While the spiritual life of the layman will have all the elements of 
prayer, asceticism, virtue, a strong liturgical life, it will be cen- 
tered around his life in and through the world. The pattern 
of prayer life will be determined by his life in the world. The 
sacrifice of the Mass and the entire liturgical life of the layman 
will be a response to the hopes and aspirations, the sufferings, 
trials and joys of this life in the world, and not just a beautiful 
ceremony performed with excellence but in a vacuum, with no 
relation to life in the world. 

Asceticism will not be a negative giving up or self-disciplining 
solely to chisel a perfect soul, but rather it too will be determined 
by the life of charity in the world. Asceticism may be more of a 
sacrifice, a giving up of time, talents, material possessions, out of 
a love for others, because others need what I have to offer. 
Asceticism takes on a social aspect, dictated by the needs of 
others and the needs of the world in which the layman serves. 

These reflections, which issue from a discussion of what a 
layman is and what a cleric is, are a key to a fruitful collaboration 
between both. Because the priest has by conscious choice de- 
cided to by-pass the world, so to speak, and to give himself ex- 
clusively to the work of Christ, his tendency to have little respect 
for the legitimate preoccupations of the laity is understandable, if 
not excusable. Nonetheless, his indifference to the rightful areas 
of lay interest often antagonizes the laity. While they may sound 
mundane to the clergy, politics, professional problems, housing, 
family budgets, and so forth are in reality the raw material out 
of which the laity are going to make their beatitude. 

On the other hand, the laity often shudder when priests speak 
too dogmatically, seem up in the clouds in their constant concern 
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with transcendentals, lack open-mindedness in ideological dis- 
cussions, frown on Catholics mingling with non-Catholics, and so 
forth. Well, let us lay people concede the priest a few rights 
here, for these attitudes are somewhat natural to his profession. 

We need a lot of give and take. Let’s not “write each other 
off” too quickly, either the priests as “too rigid” or the laity as 
“too worldly.” It is far better to try to keep the vocational per- 
spectives of both in mind, and then make a few allowances for 
the occupational hazards of both, so to speak. Once the air is 
cleared along these lines, once we both develop a little more re- 
spect for the domain of interest of each other, then I think we 
can settle down to do the job ahead. There is no reason on earth 
why we can’t fraternize a little, work together, enrich one another, 
and I suspect, put to an end all the temptations of anti-clericalism. 

After all, the maxim still holds. “Everything by ourselves. 
Nothing without a priest.” Vincent J. Giese 
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EARLY two years ago 
Messrs. P. J. Kenedy & Sons of New York were so enterprising as 
to publish a transiation of Father Charles Boyer’s Unus Pastor, 
under the title One Shepherd: the Problem of Christian Reunion 
(reviewed in WorsHIP XXVI, p. 413). This little book is a 
simple account of the divisions existing among Christians, the 
principal non-Catholic confessions, attempts at reconciliation in 
the past and prospects for the future, the obstacles in the way and 
the means of overcoming them. 

The Benedictine Monks of Unity at Chevetogne in Belgium 
have more recently published Problémes de l'Unité chrétienne 
(Collection Irenikon. Pp: 126. Frs. belges 30), by Canon Roger 
Aubert, a professor in the University of Louvain. This work 
bears some resemblance to Father Boyer’s book, and is in a sense 
an amplification of it at a rather higher and more nuancé level. 
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After examining the problem of Christian disunity in general, 
Canon Aubert gives accounts of the separated Christians of the 
East, the principal Protestant bodies, the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Church, Protestantism in America and on foreign missions, and 
the Ecumenical Movement among non-Catholics. In an appendix 
Father C. J. Dumont, O.P., discusses the Lund Conference of 
1952, and the whole is prefaced by that devoted worker for unity, 
Dom Lambert Beauduin. 

Canon Aubert’s chapters on non-Catholic Christianity are dis- 
tinguished by his sympathetic and objective approach to these 
various bodies according to what they mean to their members. 
What he says of American Protestantism is a matter for Ameri- 
cans to study and consider. But the present writer (who was 
brought up in the English Episcopal Church for the later ten 
years of his youth) finds in the chapter on Anglicanism something 
he has noticed before in some writing on that subject by non- 
English European Catholics: namely, that while they may often 
be at fault on matters of fact about the Anglican Church (and 
other religious affairs) in England, they nevertheless often seem 
to have a juster appreciation and better understanding of it, par- 
ticularly in its “vagaries,” than do most English Catholics. 

Many of these latter talk about the Church of England as if 
we still were living in the persecuting days of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But we are a long way from that (as we 
recognize and point out when it is a question of “Bloody Queen 
Mary” or of the papal bull “Regnans in excelsis”): many things 
have happened and many changed since those days, and the 
Anglicans of today are no more responsible for, say, the execu- 
tion of Bl. Edmund Campion than contemporary Jews are for 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. While in the consideration of 
Anglicanism itself, I wonder if it may not be true that our inability 
to understand it and appreciate its qualities is at least in part due 
to the fact that many who write and talk about it belong in origin 
and temperament to a people traditionally critical of all things 
English, or are English converts in full reaction from the defi- 
ciencies of their former religious home. 

In his foreword to One Shepherd, Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
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writes that, “To many it may come as unexpected that a move- 
ment exists among Catholics for facilitating the work of church 
reunion.” If a foreigner may be permitted an observation, this 
would seem to be particularly true of the United States, where, 
even more perhaps than in my own country, the problem of re- 
union seems to be noticed solely in terms of the reconciliation 
with the Catholic Church of individual members of non-Catholic 
confessions. 

Such reconciliations are obviously desirable and must be worked 
for; but they are not the only thing, nor even in a long view the 
most important. As I remarked in WorsHIP some time back, the 
passing of individuals from one Christian community to another 
is a personal crisis of the individual concerned, and has little 
bearing on the over-all disunity of Christendom. Our exclusive 
concern with “making converts” (as we rather crudely put it— 
these people are not heathens from darkest Africa) may suggest 
a somewhat parochial outlook, rather than a universal one. But 
if we turn our eyes to the more general problem of Christian dis- 
unity we are at once faced in America by a particular state of 
affairs which Father LaFarge does not fail to point out. 

Father Boyer’s exposition, he says, “does not seem to take into 
account that the principal debates today concerning the relation- 
ship of the Catholic Church to other religious bodies do not center 
so much on the more fundamental issues of divine revelation and 
Christian church structure or function as they do on semipolitical 
problems of the relations of church and state, or the nature of a 
Christian culture.” 

This may be in a measure true of other countries besides the 
United States. But for all that, Christian unity has got to be 
achieved at the deeper levels, or it will not be achieved, or subsist, 
at all. Nor is it merely a matter of local conditions in this or that 
country: it is a question of the Church and Eastern Orthodoxy, 
the Church and Anglicanism, the Church and Protestantism at 
large. “To an increasing extent,” Father LaFarge goes on, “out- 
bursts of extreme religious animosity prove disconcerting to those 
who would wish to remove such discussions from the field of mere 
charges and counter-charges.” Disconcerting indeed: but it 
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simply means that there is so much more ground of division to be 
cleared up; and because it is necessary that Mr. Blanshard be 
faithfully dealt with (which of course cannot be done by counter- 
charges), it does not follow that he is of the ecumenical signifi- 
cance of Arius, of the fathers of Nestorianism and Monophysism, 
of Martin Luther. 

These are high and most difficult matters, and it is only natural 
that we “ordinary Catholics” should see them as beyond our ken. 
But again, that does not mean that we should say in effect, “No 
doubt the reunion of Christendom is in the abstract extremely 
important; but we are not in a position to do anything about it”; 
and then cease to have any interest in the subject. We can all 
pray. And that Christian unity may be restored in the way that 
God wills ought surely to have a regular and big part in the 
prayers of all of us: not least, if I may say so, of the clergy, who 
are often free to offer the holy Mysteries ad tollendum schisma. 
But there are also other things that we can all do. 

Christian reunion is no subject for facile optimism. In some 
ways (not in all) we are four hundred years further away from 
unity than we were at the time of the Protestant Reformation. 
As Father Boyer writes, “In four centuries of separation, many 
obstacles have accumulated. Prejudices have been anchored, 
habits established, points of view distorted, and situations created 
whose maintenance is considered desirable.” Perhaps it will take 
another four hundred years to mend all this. One thing is certain. 
Reunion will never be brought about—for that matter, individual 
reconciliations are not brought about—in an atmosphere of mu- 
tual hostility, suspicion, jealousy and general unfriendliness. 

Non-Catholics are often found to be hostile, suspicious, jealous 
and unfriendly: but it is not our business to examine their con- 
sciences—we have to examine our own. Are we Catholics doing 
all we might to establish a right relation of friendliness and trust 
with our non-Catholic neighbors?—not as a matter of “policy” 
but because that is what our Christian profession calls for? 

In its issue of February 1951, Orate Fratres (as it was then 
called) reprinted an article by Father P. Fallon, S.J., setting out 
the need for a more gentle and understanding attitude towards 
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non-Catholics. Not all his readers received his plea sympatheti- 
cally; and I for one found their critical reaction—representative 
of many people—deeply distressing. 

It can hardly be denied that there has grown up among many 
Catholics a tradition of aggressiveness, defiance, fault-finding, ex- 
clusiveness, particularism. On the natural level this is not sur- 
prising; we often receive great provocation: but though this 
may explain, it does not justify members of the Body of Christ 
sinking to the level of vulgar sectarianism. In 1936 Cardinal 
Pacelli—now Pope Pius XII—declared that, “I love the Christian 
writer who, finding something wounding coming from his pen, 
softens it with the healing sweetness of charity and love; who 
even in the heat of conflict, under the fire of misunderstanding 
and slander, even when the holiest things are being mocked, when 
he himself is being persecuted, can nevertheless still remember 
not to confuse error with those who are in error.” 

The great John Lingard, himself marked for the cardinalate, at 
a time when Protestants were far more bitter against Catholics 
than they generally are today, said, “Let us endeavor to make 
our religion appear venerable and heavenly to those around us.” 

Venerable and heavenly. Yet a century later Father F. H. 
Drinkwater was moved to write, “At present the ordinary Eng- 
lishman undoubtedly finds us [Catholics] too argumentative, too 
proud of our own logic, too scornful of his own illogical loyalties, 
too fond of technical language and a priori arguments, too cock- 
sure in drawing conclusions from the teachings of the Church. 
He can see and feel a divine glow at the heart of Catholicism, but 
his heart fails him at the thickets of barbed wire we set up all 
around it.” 

Not “ordinary Englishmen” only. A year or so ago I received 
a letter from a Greek Orthodox priest—a complete stranger to 
me— in a Mid-Western city of the United States. In the course 
of it he wrote: 

I read many periodicals of the Catholic Church and 
some papers, and many of them write articles very bitter against the 
Orthodox Church. . . . I talked to Roman Catholic priests about 
get together and have small meetings and talk it over, or visit one 
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another; and many of them told me that they have nothing to do with 
me or with any Orthodox priest. “You are heretic,” one priest told 
me not long ago. Is this what Christ taught us? Is this the way they 
poisoned the minds of the young, not to talk to an Orthodox priest be- 
cause he is a heretic? . . . They preach love one another, love 
your enemies; but when they go up in the pulpit they bombusting 
bitter words against the Orthodox Church. I wish that some day that 
the Roman Catholic people respect the Orthodox Church and pay a 
tribute to the Mother Church of the East. 

That, of course, is pre- 
cisely what so many recent popes have done—paid tributes to 
the Mother Church of the East. But it wasn’t an easy letter to 
answer. 

It is impossible that controversies should not arise between 
the people of differing religious confessions. But there are right 
and wrong, Christian and irreligious, ways of conducting con- 
troversy; and it should be left to those who are well qualified in 
spirit, understanding and knowledge to carry it on. Are some of 
us perhaps too fond of controversy? 

Lingard’s words, quoted above, were echoed in other terms 
by Father Dominic Barberi, C.P., who reconciled Newman with 
the Church and is himself a candidate for beatification: he dis- 
couraged controversy because, “Our first work is to teach people 
to love God, not to make converts. In the end God produces 
faith, not we.” St. Francis de Sales wrote to St. Jane de Chantal, 
“T have always said that whoever preaches with love is preaching 
effectively against heretics, even though he does not say a single 
controversial word against them.” Pope Pius XII has declared 
that “The Church stands more in need of witnesses than of apolo- 
gists”; and the apologist too “must live his Catholicism profound- 
ly and be a ‘contemplative’ before being a ‘controversialist’ ” 
(Father Fallon). 

In considering any Christian confession and its members it is 
needful in the first place to consider what is true and good in it 
and them. “To the average Protestant, Catholicism is not the 
religion of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Francis de Sales and Bos- 
suet; it is the religion of wops and dagoes [and micks] who worship 
images of the Madonna and do whatever their priests tell them. 
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And the same is true of the average Catholic, mutatis mutandis” 
(Christopher Dawson). 

If we knew more about the history, the faith and the practice 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, if we knew anything about the 
content of the worship set out in the Book of Common Prayer or 
of those wonderful eucharistic and other hymns of the Wesleys, 
if we had a more just appreciation of the work—and its inspira- 
tion—of the Society of Friends and the Salvation Army, then 
surely a more just and generous attitude towards Orthodox, Epis- 
copalians, Methodists and the rest would be more widespread 
among Catholics. 

“It is a sad fact, but true none the less,” Father Fallon wrote 
in his article, “that with many Protestants . . . we have first 
to make them realize that we are Christians as well as Catholics.” 
Alas! it is not unknown for Catholics to question or deny the 
Christianity of Protestants, not to realize that they too look to 
Jesus Christ as their head, that they love and worship Him.* And 
when in 1950 the Holy Office at Rome ruled that it is allowable 
to open or close certain authorized gatherings of Catholics and 
non-Catholics “with the saying together of the Lord’s Prayer or 
some other prayer approved by the Catholic Church,” many even 
better-educated Catholics, some of them even learned in these 
matters, were surprised, even alarmed, and tried to soft-pedal what 
Rome had said. If I had not experienced that I would not have 
believed it. 

These rather rambling remarks have been prompted by two 
books predominantly concerned with enlightening Catholics about 
non-Catholics. It may be urged that they have no particular rele- 
vance to the primary interests of the publication in which I write. 
Perhaps not directly. But Catholic public worship is not a sec- 
tional or specialized interest (a tendency to regard or treat it as 
such is one of the reasons for the slow progress of the “liturgical 
movement”): if I may adapt Terence, “We are Catholics, and 
we are concerned with all religious matters.” And those who find 


“There are many who will come from the east and from the west, and 
will take their places in the kingdom of God with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, while that kingdom’s own sons are cast into the darkness without” 
(Matt. 8:11-12). 
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the practical inspiration for their life in the corporate worship of 
the Universal Church should be the first to seek a right relation 
with those who, through no fault of their own, do not visibly 
share in the communion of that universality. 

A false “eirenicism,” toning down or disregarding real dis- 
agreements between Christians and minimizing the significance of 
what the Church teaches as revealed truth—that would be both a 
betrayal of our faith and a grave disservice to our separated 
brethren. But equally does that faith call for a true “eirenicism”™ 
towards those who know it not or share it only in part: a spirit of 
understanding, of patience, of humility, of loving-kindness, of 
tolerance,’ in a word, of real love in Christ. 

That she is the Body of Christ is, I suppose, the one truth 
about His Church about which all Christians are in some manner 
agreed. When all of us, of all “denominations,” realize, that is, 
make real to ourselves, that the vast majority of us are by charity 
united one to another invisibly by means of that Mystical Body; 
when we realize the significance of valid baptism and of a sin- 
cere desire to follow Christ in His way (huge numbers of non- 
Catholics have the first; and the second is inseparable from every 
one in good faith); when we all think of and act towards one 
another in the light of these things then—and not till then— 
shall we have begun to do our part in preparing the way to the 
complete and visible Christian unity that our Lord wills. 

O God, 
by whom error is corrected, who gathers together what is scattered and 
holds together what Thou hast gathered, we pray Thee in Thy mercy 
to impart to Christian people the grace of unity in Thee; so that they 
may put away divisions, join themselves to the true Shepherd of Thy 
Church, and thus be enabled to give Thee due service. 

That is the 
prayer of the Church in the Mass for the healing of separation 
according to the Roman rite. It makes clear that only Almighty 

*Greek eirene = peace. 

*A habit has been growing up of interpreting tolerance as “toleration of 
error.” In ordinary English, tolerance means “respect for another per- 


son’s conscience.” Father Drinkwater, above, warns against over-fondness 
for technical language. 
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God can do that work of healing. We can help by doing each 
what is in our power to straighten and smooth the way for divine 
grace to flow where it is needed. Or we can hinder by strewing 
the path with the stumbling-blocks of pride, ignorance, compla- 
cency and unfriendliness. Donald Attwater 


TIMELY TRACT 
CONCELEBRATION 


HAT the renowned triad of 
initials H.A.R. will be replaced, even though temporarily and in- 
termittently, by the letters C.W.H. will be regretted by all readers 
of WorsHip. While sharing those regrets I cannot help feeling 
just a little proud that the honor of mounting the famous Tractor 
now and again has been accorded to me. It is a distinction in- 
deed; but it raises some disturbing problems. Shall I be able to 
range, like its former driver, over the entire field of Catholic cul- 
ture? Obviously not. Shall I succeed in giving any brilliant dis- 
plays of driving, in ploughing deep into the rich soil of liturgical 
lore, in ruthlessly uprooting the weeds that strangle the growth 
of Christian worship, in skillfully dressing the ground that it may 
bring forth fruit thirty-fold, sixty-fold or a hundred-fold? These 
are the achievements of H.A.R. who drove the Tractor for fifteen 
years; they cannot be paralleled by any tyro, and no one can 
reasonably expect that they should, for there is only one H.A.R. 
We can but look forward to the time when he will again take 
over the controls. 

Meanwhile, for those months when it falls to me to run the 
Tractor, I beg of readers to be content if I can get it to move at 
all. I hope to make it fire at least on one cylinder, chug along 
some furrow (probably one already marked out by others), and 
escape misdirection such that it will require being put into re- 
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verse. (By the way, does this Tractor have any reverse gear? I 
ask because H.A.R. never used one. He never had to retreat 
from any position he took up, because events always justified 
him. He went unerringly forward to the point he had marked 
down, even from a great distance, as a goal to be reached. Was 
he not pleading for evening Mass, mitigation of the eucharistic 
fast, for reform of Holy Saturday, for intelligible psalms, for some 
use of the vernacular, long before any of these things were facts?) 

The furrow that I have decided to plough this month is that 
of concelebration. The subject is very live these days, for be- 
sides being discussed in several recent issues of WORSHIP, it has 
cropped up in the Clergy Review, in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, and in 
Maison Dieu. With increasing frequency there obtrudes itself the 
problem of what to do when a great many priests meet together 
in one place for some conference or retreat. If every priest is to 
celebrate Mass personally each morning all sorts of difficulties 
arise. There are not enough altars, and not enough servers and 
enough time. The provision of temporary altars, even when 
possible, carries with it manifold disadvantages and inconven- 
iences. 

The easy way out is to have one Mass at which one priest is 
celebrant, while all the others assist and share in the sacrifice by 
receiving holy Communion. We speak of this as a “Community 
Mass,” but the term is not satisfactory as it is already in use for 
Masses in certain other circumstances at which no clergy are 
communicants. From my recent reading on the subject I find 
that both German and French writers refer to it as “ceremonial 
concelebration.” 

The advantages are firstly the great practical convenience and 
simplicity of such an arrangement, and secondly the demonstration 
of unity and solidarity of all priests as being sharers in the one priest- 
hood of Christ Himself. It is but doing on some other day, for ade- 
quate reasons, what the Church still orders to be done on Maundy 
Thursday. 

But there are grievous disadvantages. By “ceremonial concelebra- 
tion” all priests except one are deprived of their individual Masses, 
each with its individual intention for which a personal stipend may 
be received. However, Fr. Karl Rahner, S.J., in his extremely im- 
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portant article “Die vielen Messen und das eine Opfer,” points out 
that each priest, besides the intention of the stipend-giver, is free to 
commend to almighty God in his Mass what is ordinarily called a 
“second intention” (but which Fr. Rahner prefers to call an “inter- 
cession”). This possibility remains with all the priests who are cere- 
monially concelebrating; and there is nothing to stop them from con- 
fiding such “intercessions” to the celebrant, or indeed, from accept- 
ing an alms from some member of the faithful on the occasion of 
their doing so. 

Though this is not an accepted usage, it could be authorized and 
regulated by the Church. In fact it was so authorized and regulated 
in Germany just after the war, when the normal Mass stipends had 
so lost their value as to be utterly insufficient for the support of the 
priests. It was made clear to the donors that their gift did not cause 
the special offering of a Mass for their intention, only that the priest 
would commend their intention to God at his Mass. If the Church 
were to legislate for the “intercessions” of priests at a Mass in which 
they were only ceremonially concelebrating, this difficulty arising 
from the question of stipends would be largely met. 

But it would not meet the deeper objection that these priests would 
not have exercised the greatest of their powers, that of consecration; 
they would not have used their “priesthood orders” but only their 
“general priesthood” which the laity share with them. They cannot 
exercise their specifically priestly powers unless they are co-conse- 
crators. This involves what (to distinguish it from the other form) is 
called “sacramental Concelebration.” We all know that this is pos- 
sible, for it is still done in some Oriental rites; also even in the West 
it is done at the ordination ceremony and at the consecration of 
bishops. And an interesting, though exceptional, instance is the 
pontifical Mass on Maundy Thursday at Lyons. But, apart from 
these cases, there is at present no provision for it in the Latin rite. 

There are many nowadays who hope that such provision may be 
made. They envisage a Mass like an ordination Mass, with all priests 
reciting the Canon — or at least the words of consecration. But is 
this feature necessary? It would seem not; it is a matter for positive 
legislation. It happens indeed that now (and for many centuries 
past) there is never sacramental concelebration in the Latin rite 
except when all concelebrants say the Canon together. But it was not 
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always so. And there is no intrinsic necessity that it should be so in 
the future. 

Dom Bernard Botte, O.S.B., in Maison Dieu No. 35, warns us 
against interpreting history in the light of present legislation. When 
we call to mind the inspiring picture of an early Christian bishop, 
surrounded by his priests, deacons and faithful people at their sacri- 
ficial worship, we are apt to think that the bishop alone did the conse- 
crating, while his priests merely assisted and communicated. In other 
words we classify such a Mass as “ceremonial concelebration” 
simply because the assisting priests did not say the Canon. It was the 
function of the “President” to do that. 

Dom Botte, however, adduces plenty of evidence to prove that a 
Mass of this type was true sacramental concelebration — a collective 
liturgical act of the entire presbyterium headed by the bishop. The 
union of priests with bishop as joint agents, i.e., as concelebrants or 
co-consecrators, was manifested by their specific liturgical garb, by 
their position about the altar, by certain gestures made in common 
(especially extending their hands over the oblata), and, of course 
by their Communion. It was not manifested by their saying the words 
of the Eucharistic Prayer with the bishop for the simple reason that 
he improvised that prayer. No text was fixed for several centuries. 
Without a fixed text it was impossible for a number of people to 
speak or sing in unison. Hence their collective sacramental action 
consisted in a communal gesture of which the meaning and effect 
was specified (on behalf of them all) by the “President” acting as 
spokesman for them all. 

That the simultaneous emission of words by all is not necessary 
for co-consecration by all is shown also by several instances of 
Greeks and Latins concelebrating in the days before the schism. The 
African bishop Fortunius, for instance, went from Carthage to Con- 
stantinople to attend the Council in 680 A.D. While there he con- 
celebrated with Greek bishops. “It is impossible to suppose,” says 
Dom Botte, “that a visiting African bishop knew enough Greek to 
recite with the others the anaphora of St. John Chrysostom.” So, 
even if all the others said the words together (for which there is not 
a particle of evidence), at least Fortunius did not say them. Yet he 
co-consecrated. 

“The most ancient traditions assure us beyond doubt,” concludes 
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Dom Botte, “that the Mass used to be celebrated by a bishop as a 
single liturgical act jointly with his priests, and that these truly exer- 
cised their sacerdotal powers even though their concelebration was 
silent . . . . Priests of the third century validly consecrated the 
Eucharist by extending their hands over the offering, just as (co-con- 
secrating) bishops validly consecrated a new member of the episco- 
pate by laying hands on him without personally saying any words." 
Both were collective actions of which the sense was given by the 
prayer of the president. A merely ceremonial concelebration, devoid 
of sacramental validity, is a myth which should be dispelled. It has 
no basis whatever in tradition.” 

That opens up some very interesting possibilities. It means that 
true sacramental concelebration, if permitted for gatherings of 
priests, need not be in the form we now find in the ordination Mass. 
It seems somehow rather “untidy” that all priests recite the entire 
Canon together; practice is necessary before it can be well done. To 
have them all singing the preface together would be even more 
difficult. It is good to realise that this is not intrinsically necessary. 
All that is essential is that the united will of all the priests to con- 
secrate together should be unmistakably manifested; and the 
Church has the power to determine the method of manifestation. It 
need not be by words. It could be by common gesture interpreted 
and specified by the words of the “president.” 

In this case it would be easily possible to have sung concelebrated 
Masses. Even solemn high concelebrated Masses, with deacon and 
subdeacon doing their parts in addition to assistant priests doing 
theirs. One feels that it would be fitting that the priests should wear 
priestly vestments, that they should be grouped about the altar 
(versus populum one hopes), should make their gestures in com- 
mon, and should communicate, standing, under both kinds. That 
would make it perfectly clear that they are a veritable presbyterium 
acting with one consent and hierarchically in a manner quite distinct 
from the laity who simply “assist” and communicate, kneeling, under 
one kind. But all these details would be settled by authority if and 
when this extension of true sacramental concelebration is granted 
for the occasions which demand it. C.W.H. 


2 Only since the decree of the S.C.R. about ordinations (1950) has it been 
required that all consecrating bishops say the words together. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 


UST to teach our 
children how to use a missal, how to sing congregationally, how to 
conduct themselves impeccably at divine services, is not enough. 
Behavior and the use of the missal can dwindle to mere externals. 
Music is but the handmaid of the liturgy. We must strike deeper, to 
the core. We must teach the dogma of the liturgy, and by it attract 
the children to love and serve God. This must be the cornerstone and 
foundation of all our efforts. 

Secondly, we must have a reverent awareness that our teaching is 
a privilege: the privilege of cooperating with God in the most im- 
portant of all tasks. We must have a reverence for the child, the image 
and temple of God. A child’s soul in the elementary grades is open, 
eager and warm in its acceptance of the divine life and truth that is 
offered it. Caryl Houselander’s words, in the Passion of the Infant 
Christ, are a challenge: 

An ordinary child who has not been warped by 
ill treatment or spoiling is, until he is ten years old, a more complete human 
being than he will ever be again—His values are true; he is untouched 
by the materialism of grown-up people.—Humility is part of young child- 
hood.—For the child under ten is an artist and a poet, and, made as he is in 
the image and likeness of God, he has the elements of lover and father and 
mother within him.—To accept oneself as one is; to accept life as it is: 
these are the two basic elements of childhood’s simplicity and humility. 
Concretely, the following suggestions have been found useful in prac- 
tice to foster the liturgy in grade schools. 

1. Each teacher should steep himself in the doctrin2 set forth in 
the encyclicals “On the Mystical Body” and “Mediator Dei.” He 
should read periodicals, pamphlets, books constantly to deepen and 
intensify his own appreciation and living of the liturgy. We can only 
give in proportion to what we have. 

2. Teach the liturgical year, thus enabling the child to participate in 
the Mysteries of Christ with their special graces. Use the chant much 
when explaining the texts of these feast days, for “the chant clothes the 
text.” The text of each day’s proper is the means of determining and 
channeling to the soul the special graces of the specific day. The divine 
message contained in the words is portrayed graphically and beautiful- 
ly to us in the chant: by its rises and falls; by its upward sweeps and its 
consequent restfulness; by its reiterated notes, by its cadences; by its 
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elaboration on a single word, by its controlled lyric beauty, always with 
the restraint proper to the nobility of the liturgy. 

When we talk over the life of the saint with our children, let them 
make a resolution to carry out that day: for instance, to be a martyr by 
undergoing suffering in constant obedience; to confess Christ by Christ- 
like actions on the playground; to be a virgin by practicing purity of 
thought; to be an apostle by being a good example at home in some cer- 
tain respect, etc. Let them take a small portion of the proper of the 
Mass and use it as their motto that day. Let them copy it and place 
it on their desks as a constant reminder of their self-dedication. 

Let them analyze the text of the Mass, especially the prayers—col- 
lect, secret and postcommunion. Let them express it in their own words so 
that they better comprehend. Use the missal—My Little Missal or Mass 
Prayers for Little Ones in the first grade, Glory to God (Sadlier) in the 
second grade, the daily missal in the third, fourth and other grades, but 
help them to live and understand it. 

3. Adopt a means of participation in the Mass which is compatible 
with the life of the parish you are in. If a daily low Mass, try to alternate 
dialog Mass with lector, and dialog Mass with hymns. If a daily Re- 
quiem, begin the work of the liturgy of the day in the classroom. There 
will be results. If a daily high Mass, then praise God for the privilege. 
Daily singing must be done in the classroom in preparation for the day’s 
high point, the Mass. 

The children wiil realize the importance of the Mass if the teacher 
stresses that importance by his or her zeal for its constant improvement 
and perfection. Let them sing with prayerfulness and reverence, above 
all. Be careful of the speed that is taken. It must not be so dragged out 
that there is no vitality or spontaneous out-pouring, but neither must it 
be so speedy that it is chattery, irreverent. We must find the happy 
medium of speed that sings both devoutly and joyfully, with whole 
heart and soul. 

Strive for perfect diction so that the child understands that the songs 
are sung prayer. It is the text that matters. Encourage all teachers to 
help you in this acquiring of perfect diction by good reading, good class 
recitation in the academic subjects. I believe that it is important that 
there be one music co-ordinator for the entire school system in order 
to insure success in congregational singing. There cannot be eight ways of 
teaching the rhythm, eight ways of teaching interpretation, and then 
expect one unified whole to result. 

Beauty of tone and participation of all is more desirable than loud, 
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raucous tones from a few. Begin the Kyriale and reading of notes in 
the first grade, if possible. You will be surprised and gratified at the 
results. (I was.) Teach the mechanics, but let them be only the means 
to the total end. Teach rather the why of it and the resulting love for it. 
Let them know the great reasons for singing; explain the text day after 
day, always the inner meaning. Then singing and external expression 
will logically and inevitably follow. 

4. Use the Little Hours and the psalms as your daily prayers in the 
classrooms. Sing them. The psalms are God’s prayer. God knows the 
expression of the human heart better than we do. Every mood and need 
of man is therein portrayed. The psalms are Christ’s own prayerbook. 
Scripture and liturgy are twins. They go hand in hand. Excerpts from 
psalms can be used to fit into daily class activities. Helpful aids are 
My Divine Song Book (The Mount Press, Crookston, Minn.) and the 
Manual of Prayers (St. Mary’s Institute, O’Fallon, Mo.) 

5. Vary the prayers before and after class. Use the Gloria, the Te 
Deum, the Magnificat, the collect of the day, the Credo. Use in Latin 
and English. Open the class with seasonal hymns and chants. 

6. Correlate constantly with other subjects. Especially use much art 
so that the child can express tangibly and beautifully his otherwise ab- 
stract concept of a Mass-text. Let him draw the Rorate, the Kyrie—of 
course, only after much discussion, teaching and living with the child 
the meaning of the text to be drawn. 

7. Work out in the classroom dramatizations of the offertory proces- 
sion, the Communion procession, the message of Advent, Bible stories, 
etc. One first grade teacher I know dramatized effectively Candlemas 
Day, St. Scholastica, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, Pentecost. 

Perhaps I may add a few hints how we worked out with the children 
one of the great feasts of light in the Church year, Candlemas. Explana- 
tion for two weeks previous to feast; charts and books for understand- 
ing the meaning of the feast.—Practicing for the Lumen.—Schola 
practices for whole procession and Mass proper from Liber.—Letter to 
parents (rural parish); 99 per cent response.—Procession practice 
with candles, singing of Lumen, and common of Mass.—Follow the 
liturgy of day as to externals perfectly, but with stress on the interior 
meaning.—Follow-up letters of the children telling what is outstanding 
to them in the solemnity—Making of Candlemas candle to be used in 
the home. 

It is greatly loved by them as a result, and I am sure that the glory 
of God is uppermost in their minds on that day. 

Sister Margot, O.S.B. 
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IN THE KITCHEN? 


VERY day the kitchen is being pic- 
tured for our modern Miss as a nice white hygienic jail where she can 
lose her manicure and her figure in a visit or two. For the male hero it 
is a good place to be away from—a place which insults a fellow’s mas- 
culinity by hiding it under an apron. In fact I have an English-born 
friend who insists that all American women are making hen-pecked 
slaves of their husbands under the ignominious flag of the dish towel. 

Have you ever thought for a minute why so many think of the kitchen 
in this way? After all, it’s not a bad idea to have three meals a day—and 
they come from the kitchen. It isn’t half bad to sneak in the kitchen 
after everyone else is in bed and pile half the icebox between a couple 
of slices of bread. I'll wager each one of you remembers a story in your 
family of how Aunt Matilda and Uncle Henry used to pull taffy in the 
kitchen until they were both stuck on each other. Now why do we so 
often suffer from anti-kitchenitis? Perhaps it is because we have pushed 
Christ out of our kitchens—and out of our homes. 

There was a time—the time of St. Paul—when all Christians actually 
believed that Christ lived in them and with them. They received the 
holy Bread and took Christ at His word when He said “This is My 
body.” After they had eaten they were keenly aware of Christ’s life in 
them. Together they were His Body living and rejoicing in a mystic 
union. There was no getting away from it except by sin. When they 
went to their homes Christ went with them. When they went to their 
work Christ helped them. When they suffered their slavery, and there 
were slaves aplenty, Christ made them free. 

Today not all Christians believe in Christ’s living presence in the 
world. Even some of us perhaps think of Christ as living in the Church 
or in church, but not outside the tabernacle and certainly not on the 
street and in our kitchens. We may think it somehow blasphemous to 
have God in any place unsanctified. Yet our first catechism taught us 
that God is everywhere. The whole world was redeemed, and are our 
homes not holy? If they are not, it is our fault and it is our work to re- 
store them to holiness. 

There was a time—the time of St. Augustine—when all Christians 
saw Chritianity as a great new birth. There was a mighty difference be- 
tween a Christian and a pagan and that difference was this same new 
life of Christ we spoke about. Ask St. Monica what baptism meant to 


* An address given to a family-life group. 
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her son. For years she hoped and prayed and wept for Augustine’s new 
birth. You could tell a Christian by looking at him because Christ lived 
in him. United and joyous, Christians knew they were His Mystical 
Body. Those Christians, and those of an earlier generation, knew that 
the persecutions had not been trying to destroy their lives but the life 
of Christ in them. Both were so closely intermingled that it seemed one 
and the same thing to the pagan mind. But to the Christian the new 
life meant joy in the face of suffering, love in the teeth of hatred, and 
victory in the defeat of martyrdom. Those were the attractions which 
won new Christians, because paganism could not give such gifts or 
powers. 

In our days distinctions are muddied by our so-called tolerance. 
The modern pagan is such a good fellow and this is a free and easy 
couniry. We are more Christians of convenience than Christians of 
conviction anyway. Those who bear Christ in them are not much bet- 
ter, often, than those who don’t. The Christian does not stand out be- 
cause of his excess of love or hope or faith. In fact, we have to continu- 
ally remind ourselves that Christ still lives in us and in our fellow Chris- 
tians. When we meet our neighbor, do we see Christ standing there 
smiling back at us? If we do not, there is nothing wrong with him but 
there is something seriously wrong with our Catholic eyes. Or in our own 
home, do we see Christ in our married partner and in our children—or, 
as the case may be, in our mother and our father and in our pesty kid 
brother? If we do not, we are no better than Thomas who had to see and 
feel and hear to believe that Christ still lives. 

That is what is meant by belief in the resurrection and in Christ glori- 
fied, without which our faith is in vain. St. Paul says, to believe that 
Christ rose from the dead does not mean that we believe only in a single 
event so many years ago. To believe in Christ risen implies Christ vic- 
torious and living mystically here and now. The work of redemption 
was not finished that first Easter but it goes on through the centuries 
with Christ living and working through us. That is why dish-washing 
can be a way to heaven and dish-drying a means of sanctity. 

There was a time—the time of St. Catherine of Siena—when Chris- 
tians recognized Christ in their fellow men. Not that every Catholic 
who lived in those days of faith was a perfect mirror of Christ-like living. 
Far from it. God knows that simony and license corrupted some of the 
very leaders of the Church, yet Catherine and true Catholics saw Christ 
in them. Her neighbors were quarreling and tempestuous. Some even 
wore the habit of St. Dominic, or St. Francis or St. Augifstine, and 
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fought among themselves; yet they could be converted to peace because 
Christ lived in them. And those horrible, haggard sick ones, those 
strangers stricken by the plague, they too were Christ. So they were 
nursed and loved for love of Him. The highest cleric and the lowest 
wretch were one in Christ. Catherine saw Christ where He was needed 
most. 

Today we do not refuse to see Christ in the stranger, in our enemy, 
in our poor. We just ignore the thought. Hotels, motels and hostels are 
for strangers, and Christ, who is He? I don’t know Him. Machine guns 
and atom bombs are for enemies, and Christ, who is He? Community 
chests and bread lines and flop houses are for the poor, and Christ, who 
is He? Just someone else to bother me. Our days, it seems, are so secu- 
lar they have forgotten hospitality, forgiveness and charity in our cal- 
culating self-seeking. 

But we are supposed to be a rising generation of saints. And in the 
past almost every saint rose to the need and did so from the faith of the 
days in which he lived. 

Paul proclaimed the Christ still living because his age saw only a 
criminal crucified, dead and buried. Augustine proclaimed the Christ 
reborn in a pagan soul because during his times whole families were 
divided and the new Christians sought a new relationship, a new broth- 
erhood. Catherine declared the Christ to be in others because her years 
were fast forgetting the dignity of man in a mad scramble for temporal 
power. Where and how shall the saints of our day see the Word made 
Flesh? 

In the first place, you and I are the saints of our day and it is up to 
us to keep our eyes open. If the rule is true that we shall find Christ 
living where we need Him most, then I think we should all go home and 
look for Him there—yes, even in the kitchen. The one institution which 
we need the most and which has suffered most from secularism is the 
home. Marriage has refused Christ’s blessing. Parents have prevented 
the birth of Christ’s children. Schools have stolen our boys and girls to 
teach them all things but Christ. Little children are left, like mine at 
home, with great loneliness because their mother is needed to deliver 
speeches at conventions and has to write books and articles. There is 
little work, or play, or prayer at home. That is mostly done at the fac- 
tory, the recreation center or at the lodge. There is no doubt Christ has 
been turned out of our homes and only the saints of our day can put Him 
back. 

We in our family have found that the kitchen is an excellent place to 
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begin. But, you parry, we are not yet saints and (perhaps) we have 
no kitchen. I beg to differ with you. You are saints and you can find a 
kitchen somewhere. The trouble is we like to think we will become 
saints someday afar off, but not yet, not right here and now. We will 
take our time about that. We think we have plenty of years ahead— 
sometimes I wonder if we really do. At any rate, when that time comes, 
and it will come sooner or later, remember that the Church long ago has 
laid out a program of sanctity which is guaranteed to work. It is a way 
of life that Christ followed, a way of life that most of His friends, better 
known as saints, have walked. 

We have heard how Christ fasted, but we should remember too the 
feasting Christ in Jerusalem, at Cana, at the time of Tabernacles, Lights, 
and Passover, at Bethany and in the upper room. We have heard of the 
suffering Christ and all the agonies of the saints; but we should remem- 
ber too the Christ and His friends who loved to be with men, who sang 
the psalms of God’s praise, who smiled at penance and rejoiced at 
death itself because it meant doing the Father’s will. Too many of us, I 
think, enjoy our suffering in a self-imposed martyr complex, forgetting 
that Christianity is our greatest happiness and joy. 

When the Church planned its program of sanctity, it gave us what 
we now know as the Church year. Follow that, she said, live it and die 
in it, and you will become saints. You will feast much more than you 
fast. You will rejoice much more than you suffer. Besides that, you will 
be joyful saints and not sad ones. It is almost as though the Church were 
saying: Feast and rejoice because Christ, your Bridegroom, still lives 
with you in 1953. 

Here in America we have grown away from our feasts, and I honestly 
believe that is one reason we find less and less joy in religion. Christmas 
and Easter are about all that are left of the numerous holy days once 
celebrated widely. The rules of fast are given us for Lent, vigil and 
ember days, and they are good, and the Lord knows we don’t observe 
them as we ought; but what we also need are a few rules for feasting. 
We Americans feast for a hundred and one reasons, but not for the best 
reason—to praise God. 

The feast as you all know begins in the kitchen. If you should want 
some hints on what to make, or how to make your feastday food, the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference wouldn’t feel hurt if you got 
copies of Cooking for Christ (cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. 24, p. 91). To 
celebrate a feastday usually means you will have a lot of extra work 
and will need extra help. 
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Someone has said that if you want to find a perfect husband or wife, 
get on opposite ends of a two-man saw and cut down a nice thick tree. 
If you saw well, you will work well together, and if you work well to- 
gether you will be well-mated. I think the thought applies lots better 
to work in the kitchen and is much more practical and wider in appli- 
cation. If you shell peas, or crack nuts, or beat eggs or make hamburgers 
or wash dishes well together, you will never be a lovely languishing 
prisoner chained to a stove or a he-man hounded by a dish-pan. Christ 
makes the difference and you will be like Aunt Matilda and Uncle 
Henry who pulled taffy and stuck together. 

Florence Berger 


IT CAN BE DONE’ 


VERY afternoon we open our doors 
to the “thundering herd” of boys and girls just released from school, 
who come to us for recreation. In view of the fact that there has been 
a great deal of talk about putting Christ into our family life, our school 
activities, and our parish functions, we have seen and felt the need of 
putting Christ into our recreational programs. Many schools are now 
offering a course in “Christian family living”; we advocate also “Chris- 
tian family playing.” 

The children who come to our Settlements and Centers are average 
children from average homes, and many of them are Catholic children. 
For this reason, we have been trying to give them something of the litur- 
gy in their craftwork, games, and general recreation. There are so many 
things that can be done, if one puts one’s mind to it and begins to think 
of and collect a few ideas. 

For example, in woodcraft we have made holy water fonts with de- 
signs such as the Chi-rho, the Vine and branches, the peacock, the keys 
of St. Peter, the wheat and grapes, or the butterfly, burned or painted on. 
Book-ends are very popular with these or similar designs, such as the 
tree of life, the burning bush, the Sun of Justice, the Alpha and Omega, 
the lamp, or the grain of wheat. In leather work the children make 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed.—Eb. 
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crucifix and rosary cases, or book-marks with symbols tooled on each. 
In copper, beautiful designs are tooled using the symbols of the sacra- 
ments, or of the major feasts of the Church year, and these are mounted 
on plywood or are framed. With clay, vases are molded and painted 
with simple liturgical designs, and greeting cards are made with linole- 
um block print for all of the seasons. In this particular craft there is a 
great opportunity for the children to create designs of their own, and 
in many cases their designs far outrate the cheap type of secular greet- 
ing card so popular today. These are only a few of the hundreds of 
projects that can be carried out in the program in a way that will stimu- 
late thoughtful interest. 

The children are not only capable of understanding the meaning of 
the symbols with which they work, but have been known to interpret 
them correctly to many of the other children and parents who view 
their work. The beauty of it is that for whatever type of craftwork you 
may want to do there are symbols that are more or less appropriate. 

There is never a worry about parties or special events, because the 
children know and expect an All Saints party instead of witches, ghosts, 
and black cats, and they have learned to celebrate All Hallows Eve in- 
stead. Pre-Lent is the time for Mardi Gras and everyone understands 
that “sack cloth and ashes” for the Settlement means no big parties or 
dances before Easter. During Lent a map of the stational churches is 
marked with a red pin. It is not unusual for the children to run to “see 
where Mass was said this morning” before joining in any of the activi- 
ties in session at the Settlement or Center. The Advent wreath is lighted 
at all club meetings during the season of Advent, and the officers lead 
an appropriate prayer. This past year we tried a new, and we think suc- 
cessful, experiment. Instead of having any parties before Christmas or 
Easter, it was explained to the children that we would celebrate after 
the feast, since that was more appropriate. The children took this in 
their stride, even though all of the schools gave parties during Holy 
Week and the last week in Advent. 

The children are happy because they are learning, and we are happy 
because we know that not only are the children benefiting, but the par- 
ents as well; for what Johnnie or what little Mary does not tell Mother 
and Dad everything that they did at the Center or Settlement after 
school? 

In this way we hope to sanctify those hours spent in recreation, in 
order that this time may be presented to God as time spent in learning 
more about Him, and in preparation for heaven. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


uR Authors: —Msgr. Robert 
Grosche is pastor of St. Gereon’s church in Cologne and one of the lead- 
ers of the ecumenical movement in Germany.—Rev. Ermin Vitry, 
O.S.B., our associate editor, received his monastic training under Abbot 
Marmion in Maredsous. He now directs the publications of Fides Jubi- 
lans in St. Louis, devoted to the apostolate of liturgical music. — Mr. 
Donald Attwater, another associate editor, has written the standard 
works in English on Eastern Churches and Liturgies. His home is in 
St. Ives, Cornwall. — Mr. Vincent J. Giese manages the Fides Press in 
Chicago. His article will form a chapter of a forthcoming book on “The 
Apostolic Itch.” — The initials of our Timely Tractor should not be 
hard to identify: they are those of an English Jesuit liturgist, a third 
associate editor appearing in this issue, who prefers to follow H.A.R.’s 
custom of signing initials only. — Sister Margot, O.S.B., has charge of 
musical education in the parochial grade and high school of Pierz, 
Minn. — Mrs. Florence Berger, author of Cooking for Christ, is the 
president of the Cincinnati archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women. 


Mary’s Year began officially on December 8. But there is good reason 
to say that it began this year, and begins each year, with the first Sun- 
day of Advent. For the stational church for the beginning of every 
liturgical year is St. Mary Major. The Church as it were places the 
entire cycle of redemption-realized under Mary’s patronage. Every 
year is Mary’s year. 

Her basilica in Rome is a temple of worship that worthily reflects its 
historical and honorary preeminence among Mary’s shrines. Besides 
the relics of the Crib, the Salus Populi picture of our Lady, and the body 
of St. Pius V, the glorious mosaics rank among its chief treasures. Dur- 
ing our student days in Rome they were under repair, behind scaffold- 
ing; so we got to see them for the first time last September, during a 
brief visit after the Lugano meeting. In the main arch before the apse, 
there is Christ’s throne, with the inscription: “Christus Episcopus Plebi 
Dei.” From the apse itself glows the heroic-size enthronement of Mary 
— traditional symbol of her assumption — with the text “Assumpta est 
Maria,” etc. And all around, and above the full length of the nave col- 
onnades, are ancient mosaic scenes of her life. Inevitably the psalmist’s 
words come to mind: “All glorious is the King’s Daughter from within.” 

Another glory of the basilica, and a most fitting one, is that it is taking 
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a leading role among the churches of Rome in applying Mediator Dei. 
Mary leads to a fuller union of life and worship with Christ. We visited 
the basilica on a Sunday morning. An altar had been set up in the main 
body of the church, just in front of the confessio, to enable the people 
to come closer and see and hear (there are no pews in Italian churches). 
And the faithful did in fact crowd around and watched and heard with 
edifying reverence; not a few of those near us were also answering the 
prayers, though sotto voce. On the doors of the basilica signs were post- 
ed announcing: “On Sundays and feast days, liturgical instructions and 
discussion periods. At 11 o’clock, Msgr. Vito speaks on ‘The Liturgy of 
Holy Mass,’ and at 12 Msgr. Frediani on ‘Grace and the Sacraments.’ ” 

St. John Lateran, the Pope’s own see church and the mother church 
of Christendom, likewise gives good example. A portable altar had been 
erected before the confessio there too, raised on a three-step platform, 
in order to bring the faithful closer to the Sacrifice. We observed a sim- 
ilar arrangement in the cathedral of Milan, where an altar had been 
placed in the center of the nave, surrounded by prie-dieus, a large open 
space and an encircling red cloth barrier. A spot-light focused atten- 
tion on the altar. Upon inquiry, we were told that this was in preparation 
for ordinations to occur next day. Again the concern that the faithful 
may see and hear, and thus take more personal part in the sacred rites. 
Small steps, perhaps; but in the right direction. 


The Church Unity Octave has, happily become one of the more im- 
portant religious observances of the year. Many readers of WorRSHIP 
will know how ecumenical thinking in Europe sees in the liturgical 
movement, more especially in the new understanding of the Eucharist 
as the sacramental (effective) sign of unity, the most vital hope of 
rapprochement. Protestantism has traditionally put exclusive emphasis 
on the word; we have, in practice, relatively neglected the word, and 
stressed the Sacrament of the Bread. Today, to our “rediscovery” of 
the Scriptures there corresponds in many Protestant bodies an incipient 
liturgical movement that seeks to do fuller justice to the pre-Reforma- 
tion role of the eucharistic Sacrifice-Sacrament in Christian life. In the 
case of the dissident Orthodox Churches, nothing has through the 
centuries contributed so much to allay suspicions and inherited preju- 
dices as our present Holy Father’s encyclicals on the Mystical Body and 
its complementary Mediator Dei. Symptomatic of the new climate of 
understanding was the liturgical congress organized by the Orthodox 
Institute of Theology of St. Sergius in Paris last July. It was a week of 
liturgical studies in which Orthodox and Protestant theologians from 
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various European countries and Catholic scholars including a repre- 
sentative of the Oriental Institute in Rome met to discuss sacramental 
history and theology. The current Jrenikon (the ecumenical quarterly 
published by the Benedictine monks of reunion at Chevetogne, Bel- 
gium) calls it the first meeting of its kind, and adds that “it is not an 
exaggeration to say that it was an unqualified success.” 


“Lugano Meeting Sabotaged.” So read the headlines in a Catholic 
paper recently. With bodings of disaster we read on — to discover with 
relief that it referred merely to the proposed meeting of the “Big Four.” 
Merely? At all events, the results of the international liturgical meeting 
in late September are less problematical, and more likely perhaps to 
have lasting beneficent effect. We have heard from the secretary of the 
meeting that the Holy Father was pleased with the report given him by 
Cardinal Ottaviani, calling it “molto consolante”; and that permission 
has been granted for the publication of all the papers read and the 
“resolutions” adopted — including the plea for vernacular epistle and 
gospel voiced by Cardinal Lercaro. If all goes well, we shall be able to 
devote most of the February issue to the Lugano conference. 


It is reported that the Bishops on the occasion of their November 
meeting in Washington approved sending a request to the Holy See for 
a much wider use of the English language in the ritual of the adminis- 
tration of the more commonly used sacramentals and of certain sacra- 
ments, notably baptism, extreme unction and in the burial service. It has 
been known that the subject has been under discussion during the past 
year. We hope to be able to give more detailed information very soon. 

English Catholic newspapers tell of a similar request submitted to the 
Holy See by the hierarchy of England after their October Meeting. Thus 
history is made! 


The 1953 Italian national Liturgical Week, following the successful 
precedent of the previous year, again convened in two distinct meet- 
ings. The first, intended more for scholarly papers, was held at Oropa 
in July. More than forty dioceses were represented, with an attend- 
ance of some 150 priests and five members of the hierarchy. The 
theme, “The Divine Office,” treated historically, ascetically and pas- 
torally, led to discussions on breviary reform and the laity’s participa- 
tion in the official prayer of the Church. Even in Italy, where the 
language problem is not so acute, parish Vespers have become a 
rarity. After the publication of Mediator Dei, the Italian Society of 
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St. Cecilia asked for and obtained from the SRC permission to sing 
the Sunday Vespers for all Sundays and feast days, until such time as 
it will be possible to chant the variable proper texts. The second 
meeting, held at Reggio Calabria in late September, concerned itself 
more with practical pastoral questions in the light of the liturgy, and 
was open to all. 

The resolutions sent to the Holy See have not yet been made public 
at this writing; but we may expect that they did not confine them- 
selves to pious generalities. It will be remembered that last year the 
meetings petitioned for the extension of the Easter Eve reform to 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday, a several years’ cycle of Scripture 
reading in the missal, a bilingual Ritual, evening Mass, and a drastic 
revision of the discipline of the eucharistic fast. 

The latter three, it will be noted, have in the meantime been 
granted, and authors were not slow to point out in how many respects 
Christus Dominus coincided with the petition submitted. One of the 
requests relative to evening Mass was however not granted: that, in 
order to enable the faithful who are ordinarily impeded from satisfying 
their obligation of Mass attendance on days of precept, Ordinaries be 
given the power to permit evening Mass not only on the day itself but 
also the previous night. This same wish had been previously expressed 
by others, in Austria, Germany and France, who argued that it would 
probably serve to increase the percentage of those who fulfil their 
Sunday and feastday obligations; they bolster their argument by re- 
calling that, liturgically, a day starts with Vespers of the previous 
evening. The question is of course particularly urgent where only a 
minority now attend Mass on Sunday. At Lugano, most of those 
present were of the opinion that such a permission should be granted 
at least in the case of the Easter Vigil if celebrated Holy Saturday 
evening: since the Vigil is in fact the Resurrection service, attendance 
at it should fulfil the Easter obligation although of course the faithful 
would be urged to attend another Mass on Easter Day itself. 

That such petitions concerning liturgical reform, formulated by 
responsible bodies, are not unwelcome to the Holy See was proved 
by the letter from Msgr. Montini of the Secretariat of State to Bishop 
Bernareggi, the late president of the Italian liturgical conference, in 
which he refers specifically to the petitions sent in 1952: “His Holi- 
ness was particularly pleased by your concern with problems of the 
practical order, which characterized the labors of those splendid days 
[of the Liturgical Week]. This is evidenced in part also from the 
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correspondence of your conclusions with the recent [Jan. 1953] dis- 
positions of the Constitution ‘Christus Dominus’ in regard to the eu- 
charistic fast. The Supreme Pontiff wishes to praise Your Excellency 
and your Zealous collaborators for these results of your meetings, and 
while expressing the hope that the Center of Liturgical Action will 
continue to contribute to the increase of a lived faith and of piety 
among the faithful, he most heartily (con effusione di cuore) imparts 
to you to this end the Apostolic Blessing.” 


Dr. L. Van Kersbergen, in her Commonweal article describing a 
recent trip through Africa, made much of the fact that native congre- 
gations, especially in Uganda, sing the chant masses willingly and 
well. In Chicago, towards the end of October, the Catholic Guild for 
the Blind sponsored a Missa Cantata in the Cathedral, at which the 
blind and their friends sang Fr. Murray’s “People’s Mass.” They had 
practiced twice only, under the direction of Fr. Francis Brunner, 
C.SS.R., who also preached the sermon on the importance of active 
sharing in the liturgy; yet the pastoral heart of Blessed Pius X would 
have joyfully approved the results. What must be done can be done 
—perhaps even under more favorable circumstances. 


The Council of Catholic Men of the Boston archdiocese has under- 
taken the publication of The Boston Missal, a Sunday and feast day 
leaflet missal, for distribution in all the parishes. Archbishop Cushing, 
in his letter of recommendation to the faithful, wrote: “Your collabora- 
tion with the Hierarchy in the program of the Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women will be fruitful in proportion to the grace of God that 
is in you. The most important source of the grace of God is 
the Mass. Our Holy Father has said, ‘. . . it is therefore desirable 
that all the faithful should be aware that to participate in the eucha- 
tistic Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity.’ In order that 
the grace of God may increase in you, the Council of Catholic Men 
has published this Missal. Use it. Put away distractions and day- 
dreams at Mass and unite yourselves as closely as possible with your 
High Priest, Jesus Christ . . .” Several other neighboring dioceses, 
it is reported, are planning to adopt the same leaflet missal. 

The Archbishop’s words recall those of the late Bishop Francis J. 
Haas of Grand Rapids, the Bishop of social reform, one of whose 
last official acts was to sponsor the national Liturgical Week in his 
see city. He said: “I have watched the people at Mass on Sunday. I 
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will do anything to link them up with the altar. Now they sit listlessly, 
not knowing what is going on, not involved in what is going on. I will 
do anything to help them actively and corporately worship—the altar 
is the source of God’s grace.” 


The fiftieth anniversary year of Blessed Pius X’s Motu Proprio is 
now history. Reason for optimism lies in the fact that its observance 
through local initiative was nationwide. In November, especially, the 
Catholic press carried numerous accounts of celebrations. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, November 22 fell on a Sunday. In a number of 
dioceses, the Ordinaries asked all pastors to commemorate the jubilee 
by a solemn or sung Mass, with a sermon on the papal document. (Arch- 
bishop Murray of St. Paul in addition asked that a testimonial dinner be 
given, on a convenient day, for the choir master, choir members and 
organist!) We regret that we cannot print the many reports that 
reached us from schools and institutions throughout the country. 
Some of them had gone to considerable effort to exemplify the Pon- 
tiff’s legislation, by training for active community worship. An en- 
thusiastic letter from Notre Dame tells of two communally sung high 
Masses, a sung community Vespers in the afternoon, and a liturgical 
music program by the seminarians in the evening. At St. John’s, we 
had a community Mass (altar facing the people), in which the monas- 
tic community alternated with the entire congregation consisting of 
seminarians, collegians and prep students in singing the ordinary. 
Members of the college liturgy club had kept a special bulletin board 
filled with explanatory material on liturgical music and on the liturgy 
generally for two weeks previously. But perhaps the single most 
impressive accomplishment must be credited to Dr. Clifford Bennet 
and his Gregorian Institute staff. In honor of the fiftieth anniversary he 
succeeded in organizing and conducting fifty summer school sessions 
in all parts of the U.S., several of which had over four hundred stu- 
dents. Dom Desrocquettes and Fr. Howell, S.J., spent the summer 
hurrying from one session to the next. When may we look for the 
harvest of all the good seed sown? 


Despite the successful labors of the Pius X School, the Gregorian 
Institute, and others in the cause of liturgical music, there is ample 
scope, and to spare, for the new school of music to be inaugurated by 
Grailville in the first week of January. Anyone who has spent even 
a few days at Grailville will know that liturgical music belongs to the 
rhythm of life there. But this more formal course intends to prepare 
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young women to teach and conduct sacred music in parish, school and 
community as a full-time apostolate. It is a one-year course, in which 
visiting experts will supplement the local staff through periodic work- 
shops; among the announced names are Fr. Ermin Vitry, O.S.B., Fr. 
Benedict Ehmann, and Dr. John J. Fehring. As might be expected 
from Grailville, the music instruction fits into the daily pattern of 
community sung Mass and prayer, and of the various para-liturgical 
means of celebrating the feasts of the Church year. Since, moreover, 
music directors are often expected to lead recreational activities, 
classes on the principles and techniques of recreational leadership will be 
included. Many a pastor, we believe, will be happy to know of this 
opportunity of having one of his apostolic minded young women 
parishioners trained for future important work in his parish. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Miss F. Wickes, Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


The practice of family group Communion is sound theologically, 
and therefore also should be an ideal in the practical order. Every 
Mass, basically, is a nuptial Mass—renewing the spousal “Covenant” 
of life and love between Christ and His Church. Hence the union 
between Christian husband and wife, a realization in miniature of 
Christ’s nuptials, derives from the Mass, it is a realization in miniature 
and for specific ends of the Mystery of the Mass. Christian husband 
and wife, assisting at Mass together, renew thereby their own bond 
of life and love, and steep it again into its life-giving source. And 
holy Communion, the sacrament of union and charity, is for them in 
an especial manner the nuptial banquet of renewed love. If, as St. 
Thomas insists, the purpose of the Eucharist is “the unity of the Mys- 
tical Body,” the Sacrament is particularly relevant to the small Mys- 
tical Body which is the family. 

The national Family Life Conference has been urging family Mass 
attendance and family group Communion these many years, and its 
apostolate is having effect. More recently, the Family Communion 
Crusade, with the initial approval of Archbishop Molloy of Brooklyn 
and the subsequent encouragement of many other members of the 
hierarchy, has been campaigning for the same objective, with special 
emphasis on Holy Family Sunday. Its leaders suggest for that day 
(January 10) reception of holy Communion in family groups; dedi- 
cation of each family to the Holy Family; and an afternoon or even- 
ing service with an appropriate sermon by the pastor and the renewal 
of marriage vows. Free literature may be obtained by writing to: 
Family Communion Crusade, G.P.O. Box 615, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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The announcement of another Catholic magazine may not be greeted 
with unisonous Alleluias, no matter what importance advance 
notices claim for it. There seems to exist a rather widely shared con- 
viction that what we need is not more magazines but improvement of 
those that exist—and perhaps gently administered euthanasia for 
some. In this case, however, the new magazine takes the place of 
two previous publications. Priests’ Bulletin is intended for priests, 
religious, seminarians and all who are interested in the Christian Fam- 
ily Movement, the YCW and the YCS. It replaces the present YCW 
and CFM Chaplains’ Bulletins, and aims to share information, thought 
and experience toward the formation of effective lay leaders. Rev. 
John Hayes of Chicago (one of our new Timely Tractors) is editor; 
among contributors are listed Msgr. Hillenbrand, Msgr. Kanaly, 
Frs. Trese, Kenney, O’Connell, Putz, Weber, Egan, Geaney, and 
others, most of whom are also known for their interest in the liturgical 
apostolate. The new magazine is obviously an effort at “keeping 
things together.” It sounds promising. Price, $2.00 a year; $5.00 
for three years; $1.00 a year for seminarians. Address: 638 Deming 
Place, Chicago 14. 


Good, Bad, and Different:—“This church of . . ._ has all the 
sins of endless-nave Gothic: adversus populum, if ever I saw pre- 
meditated opposition to community action” (from a letter). 

—‘“I believe in God . . . decorator of heaven . . . suffered 
under a bunch of violets.” “I confess to Almighty God . . . to 
Blessed Michael the dark angel; to Blessed the John the Baskets; to 
the old imposters feet and all . . .” “Glory bit the Father” (chil- 
dren’s answers, quoted in the London Tablet from the Cork Fold). 


COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM OUR MAILBAG 


Thanks for printing Fr. Oesterreicher’s article, in the No- 
vember issue. Some weeks ago I attended the national Religious 
Education Association meeting in Pittsburgh. Those three days of 
listening to many rabbis convinced me that they have no concept of 
our total acceptance of the pre-pharisaic deposit, because we haven't 
made enough effort to tell them, perhaps because we don’t know 
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enough about it ourselves. We say that the Church came from the 
Synagogue, and they say that several major world religions are sprung 
from Israel’s loins, but actually there isn’t much communication after 
that initial surfacey concession. . . . Because our people don’t 
know Israel’s destiny, there is no general sense of urgency to shepherd 
them in: just, “They’re the Jews and we're the Catholics, and aren’t 
their weddings funny!” Incidentally, there’s a very good map of Israel 
and Jordan available for a dollar which Bible teachers should wel- 
come: Geographic Map Co., 145 W. 57th St., New York 19. It’s 
about 30 by 45 inches, and handsomely gotten up. . . . Rey. G. 


This year I’m again involved in “moderating” an extra-cur- 
ricular Mass-group. It will take time—we meet weekly—but per- 
haps we teachers in our Catholic colleges and universities don’t do 
enough of such work: because it’s informal, on a more friendly level 
of relations between laity and priest, it’s apt to reach more deeply. 
They’re a quality crowd; but like all upper-level formation, the 
thing’s a gamble, for worthwhile stakes. All will become parishioners 
somewhere; some, I hope, may in time become celebrants, or exercise 
an apostolate within community walls. Both last year and this, the 
layfolk organized it and called me in. We're also planning some 
extra-classroom Bible sessions—Old Testament for the time being. If 
we can take Scripture and sacramental life out of the mere “must” 
category in the students’ minds, associated with religion classes, it will 
already be a big gain. . . . Rev. N. 


In a French suburb of Montreal there were several features 
of parochial life that were a revelation to one coming from the States. 
In the province of Quebec society columns, baptismal ceremonies get 
almost as much space as marriages with the names of Madame la 
marraine, Monsieur le parrain et Mademoiselle la porteuse. To the 
query, whether the mother would be “churched” later, came the an- 
swer: Wait until February 2. On that day at four o’clock—the zero 
hour between naps and dinner preparation—all the babies born within 
the year, les petits gars et méme (!) les fillettes, were welcomed by 
the Curé in surplice and stole, with the Baptismal Register. Then, 
processionally, as summoned by name in the order of the child’s birth 
date, the babies were brought by their mothers to the altar rail. When 
the pastor passed along saying the liturgical prayer over each mother, 
the divine Child and His Mother seemed very present and happy to be 
in with the crowd. . . . S.A.F. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PIUS X HYMNAL. For Unison, Two Equal or Four Mixed 
Voices. Compiled, Arranged and Edited by the Faculty of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music. McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston. 1953. 
Pp. xxviii-5 12. Cloth. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Motu Proprio of Blessed Pius X has 
prompted the writing of many biographies and essays on the eminent 
patron of sacred music. Of greater importance is a work like this hym- 
nal, which gives concrete examples of the principles so clearly defined in 
that historic document. 

The three kinds of sacred music—Gregorian chant, sacred polyphony 
(Des Prés, Lassus, Palestrina, Victoria and Viadana are some of the 
more noted composers quoted) and modern music—are represented 
among the more than 300 compositions. The book consists of hymns 
in Latin and in the vernacular, motets, the ordinaries and propers of 
some masses, the votive Vespers of the Blessed Virgin, and Sunday 
Compline. 

The hymns are arranged under traditional headings: to our Lord, to 
our Lady, to the saints, and miscellaneous hymns. There is also the 
classification of hymns for the various liturgical seasons, i.e., Advent, 
Christmas, etc. The range of most of the hymns intended for congre- 
gational use is suitable for the voices of women and children, the high- 
est note being e” (treble staff, fourth space) with an occasional f”. 
Surely, this is beyond the comfortable range of most male adult voices. 
The organist who expects the ordinary young man to sing will have to 
transpose many of these hymns down in pitch. 

There are several especially praiseworthy features in this hymnal. 
1) Religious art symbols, illustrating poetic texts at the beginning of 
each traditional heading, are a treat to the eyes. 2) a metrical index, 
which makes possible the adaptation of different texts to a favorite 
tune, is seldom if ever found in American publications. 3) Simplified 
arrangements of the liturgical music for Purification, Ash Wednesday, 
Palm Sunday, Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Holy Saturday and 
the Forty Hours will encourage choirs to sing these propers. 4) The 
chant accompaniments are not mere harmonizations of chant melodies 
but excellent modal accompaniments. Too frequently our hymnals 
manifest the ignorance of their compilers and editors in this field of 
sacred music. The Piux X Hymnal has set the pace for future hymnals. 
5) A singable vernacular text for the chant of Vespers and Compline 
and some hymns is used in addition to the Latin. We admire the use 
of the vernacular with chant melodies. Nevertheless, the manner in 
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which the psalm tones have been adapted to English translations leaves 
much to be desired, in the mind of the reviewer. To be specific, why 
should the rules for psalmodic inflections be observed in some instances 
and, for no apparent reason, not in others? We hope that this problem, 
admittedly difficult, will be solved before the proposed ritual in the 
vernacular is published. We should try to avoid the standardization of 
error. 

Regarding the musical merit of the chant and sacred polyphony, 
nothing needs to be said. Some of the modern compositions have with- 
stood the test of time in this country; others (and they are by far the 
majority) are either new or at least new to American ears. Of these, fu- 
ture generations must judge their popularity. Yet we can say that, 
with very few exceptions, these modern hymns possess the three quali- 
ties defined by Blessed Pius X as necessary for sacred music, viz., holi- 
ness, true artistry and universality. The secular, the profane, the theat- 
rical, the sentimental and the saccharine in both text and music have 
been avoided. If this is not the perfect hymnal, it is a giant step in the 
right direction. The organist and choir director will find in its 500 
pages a rich treasure of music that blends, in the words of Cardinal 
Spellman, “mind, heart and voice in adoration, praise and thanksgiving 
to Almighty God and His wondrous works.” 

St. John’s Abbey Bartholomew Sales, O.S.B. 


MY FRIENDS THE SENSES. By Rev. Charles-Damian Boulogne, 
O.P. Translated by Jane Howes. Foreword by Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. 1953. Pp. xiv-207. Cloth, $3.00. 


Judging by the title of this Christmas book, we might imagine that 
it comes from the pen of some lazily-opulent bon vivant. On the con- 
trary, it was written in a Dominican House of Studies by a white- 
robed friar who puts to shame our hard and weary senses, our lack of 
freshness, and our fear of the body. It is a Christmas book above all, 
because the author is obviously in love with the mystery of the Incar- 
nation. 

Not many Christians are. Manicheism persists doggedly per omnia 
saecula, with ups and downs. And we are living in a time when there 
seems to be an upsurge of Catholic puritanism. It can always be justi- 
fied as a reaction, of course. But it is a type of ruthlessness which tra- 
ditionally has had a great appeal for certain “high-type” but immature 
souls. 

Pére Boulogne leaves moral theology to the specialists and concerns 
himself here with a reverent and highly observant tribute to the senses 
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of the human body, their indispensable service to (and their epiphany 
of) the soul, and the natural world it is within their power to reveal. 
His book is a philosophy of the body in which everything finds its 
place—from perfume to music, from sports to dancing, from the won- 
der of the human hand to the glory of the eye. 

Its relevance to the liturgy hardly needs comment. We have seen 
what happens when the body is despised, what barbarism masquerades 
as spirituality. But perhaps it is enough to say that even the typing of 
this review has gained interest from this delightful work. Indeed the 
whole world becomes fascinating again, as it was to the eyes when 
they were younger, when one shares Father Boulogne’s catholic tastes 
and insights and appetites. His is a book for everyone who wants to 
live—not dangerously, but with joy. 

Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Robert Hovda 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE LITURGY. By Dr. Theodor Klauser. 
The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1953. Pp. 34. Pamplet, 20c. 


During the year 1948 Orate Fratres published a translation of an 
essay by Dr. Klauser, professor of ecclesiastical history in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, called Abendlaendische Liturgiegeschichte, under the 
title “A Brief History of the Liturgy in the West.” Those who remember 
this will be delighted to know that so valuable an essay is now available 
as a separate publication in both an English and an American edition— 
although the omission of the latter part of the original title in the Litur- 
gical Press edition will be misleading. 

It is an invaluable introduction to the work done during the past 
quarter-century on the development of our Western liturgy. The reader 
learns something of the conclusions of Dom Odo Casel, Fr. J. A. Jung- 
mann and others, within the framework of a brief history of our liturgy 
from its beginnings: of the effect of court ceremonial and other secular 
influences; of how much we owe to the Franco-German church (not all 
necessarily desirable, as H.A.R. will agree!); of the relatively or quite 
late origin of so much that is commonly regarded as being of immemo- 
rial antiquity; and of facts relevant to the use of the vernacular. 

“The ancient liturgy,” writes Dr. Klauser, “has objective character, 
it prefers to be concrete, and its mode of thought can perhaps most 
aptly be called contemplative.” And he concludes that when the Canon 
was first prayed silently, “this seemingly slight divergence from the an- 
cient tradition has determined the entire course of development in 
Christian piety in subsequent centuries and has brought about all those 
features which many now regret.” 

St. Ives, England Donald Attwater 
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A. M. Roguet, O.P. 


HOLY MASS 





APPROACHES to the MYSTERY 


not archeology or history 

not rubrics or ritual 

not formal meditations 

not dogmatic theory 

— therefore not a duplicate of other books on the Mass that you already have. 


“To get a glimpse of the mystery, to present it under various lights, to 
bring the Christian soul into contact with it, leaving him the possibility of 
penetrating further by his own efforts — such has been our ambition.” 

— Pere Roguet 


Pere Roguet begins with what we find when we go to Mass: an assem- 
bly of people brought together to offer sacrifice to God. And it is within 
the context of a mystery in which the Christian people are incorporated 
that he discusses the elements of the Mass: Preparation, praise, daily 
bread, sacrifice, the pledge of future glory, etc. 
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By Rev. Francis X. Ronsin, S.J. 
Translated by Sister Eugenia, S.P. 
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In four or five pages THE WEEK WITH CHRIST readies us for the liturgy 
of each Sunday or feast day Mass, skillfully and with freshness of insight relat- 
ing the changeable Mass texts to our daily duties. At the end of each explana- 
tion, the author lists several texts from the Mass in an effort to help the reader 
keep in mind through the week the chief thoughts of the Mass. 


“Not written exclusively for lay apostles but also for priests, brothers, and 
nuns.” — THE NEW WORLD 


“Its vigorous writing, clear explanations, and frequent references to the life 
of the Christian family, should earn it a place among the well-used books of 
Catholic families who desire to understand and participate in the Mass more 
fully.” — BOOKS ON TRIAL 
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Good Reading for the New Year 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF JACQUES MARITAIN 


By Charles A. Fecher—Intended for the average reader, this book is the 
first full-length study, in any language, of Maritain’s thought. It sets 
forth his contribution to every branch of philosophical inquiry and 
points out the work that lies ahead for his followers. 

$5.00 


WHY | ENTERED THE CONVENT 


Edited by Rev. George L. Kane-A companion volume to Why I 
Became a Priest, prepared by the same author and presenting accounts 
of women who have given up everything avert to follow Christ. 
The contributors represent a good cross-section of women from every 
walk of life pce in every conceivable kind of religious work. 

Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.50 


AUNT MINNIE, The Pastor’s Housekeeper 
By Auleen B. Eberhardt—The rollicking experiences of a typical pastor 
and his more typical housekeeper. The author brings out a wealth of 
little human incidents and welds them into dramatic and humorous 
episodes showing how well she fulfilled her duties as housekeeper and 
became the ecclesiastical Rock of Gibraltar in her community. 

$2.00 


HOLINESS IS FOR EVERYONE 
By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M.—This is that rare book, spiritual reading for 
the ordinary, everyday Catholic, setting down the one simple principle 
of true sanctity—good will. The necessity for sanctity and the method 
of arriving at it are insisted upon until the total structure stands 
beautifully completed. 

$2.50 


THE TRINITY IN OUR SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B.—In this book Dom Raymund 
Thibaut, O.S.B., seeks to shed light on Marmion’s act of consecration 
to the Trinity by means of texts borrowed from his major writings, his 
notes and letters of direction. 

$3.50 


DON FRANCISCO, The Story of St. Francis Xavier 
By Mary Purcell—The author of The Halo on the Sword now presents 
a vivid biography of St. Francis Xavier in which the man stands out 
lovable in himself and unique in his achievement. 

$3.75 








Wherever good books are sold 
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ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 


LARGE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
with its 
revised 
and comprehensive 
Liturgical 
Notes 
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